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working home front... more 
Chevrolet cars and trucks are 
serving for victory... than 
any other make. In fact, one 
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Class in Electricity 


' Drawn from widely separated peace- 
| time occupations, these purposeful 


learners in a Bethlehem shipyard are 
being taught the essentials of marine 
clectrical work. 

None of them had ever before set 
foot in a shipyard, or had any expe- 
rience with electricity beyond chang- 
ing a light bulb or plugging in a 
toaster. But soon these same men and 
women will be installing complicated 
electrical wiring on troopships and 
cargo carriers—and doing the work 
with speed and skill comparable to 
an experienced electrician. 

Not that full-fledged electricians 
can be produced in a few short weeks. 
But by well-planned training, learn- 
ers who are responsive and alert can 
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quickly be trained to do some one 
branch of the work, and do it with 
speed and proficiency. 

Training unskilled workers in ma- 
rine electricity has been done success- 
fully by following the same principle 
as in training workers for hundreds 
of other jobs: Take complicated op- 
erations or crafts that normally call 
for perfected skills, and 
break them up into their 
simple, readily-learned 
component parts. 

Since 1939 Bethlehem 
employment rolls have in- 


creased from 100,000 


BETHLEHEW 
STEEL 


workers to nearly 300,000, while 
66,000 employees have left to join the 
armed forces. Four out of five of our 
present employees are virtually new- 
comers, many of them women. 

With instructors and supervisory 
people selected from among older em- 
ployees to teach and guide them, 
these new workers have been given 
intensive, streamlined courses in the 
things they need to know. 

Their zeal, their eager responsive- 
ness to training, their ready 
adaptability to new tasks 
and surroundings, have 
paved the way for the all- 
time records Bethlehem is 
establishing in steel-mak- 
ing and ship construction. 


% WORLD'S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER * SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER * 
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What happened 
War I? 


The government took over the 
railroads. Our transportation sys- 
tem broke down. Freight embar- 
goes were declared. 





in World 


Why hasn’t it happened in 
this war? 


One of the main reasons is that 
we now have a_ 5-billion-dollar 
highway system to back up and 
relieve our railroads—-a system 
which was practically non-existent 
in 1917. And its importance is em- 
phasized when we consider that 
today the railroads have something 
like 25,000 less miles of right-of- 
way, 650,000 fewer freight cars, 
20,000 fewer locomotives and 750,- 
000 fewer workers than they had 
in World War I. 


But—we can’t be complacent. 


The last war proved that “it can 
happen here.” It could happen again 
—if highway transportation broke 
down. 


How could it fail? 


Trucks and trailers do wear out 
. and due to lack of replacement 
vehicles, repair parts and me- 
chanics, the number laid up is 
steadily increasing. Some for-hire 
operators have as many as 25% of 





their units off the road right now, 
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A VITAL LESSON FROM WORLD WAR | 
THIS — MUST NOT FORGET 


seriously affecting the movement 
of war freight and causing the oper- 
ators heavy financial losses. 


A serious situation. 


Highway transportation is vir- 
tually under Federal and State con- 
trol, because vital policy decisions 
affecting equipment and operations 
have been removed from manage- 
ment and are controlled by govern- 
ment. The government realizes that 





Highway transportation grew 
from practically nothing to where 
it is today in the past 25 years. 
Trucks and trailers and freight ter- 
minals were bought out of earnings. 
Today, heavy wartime traffic is 
rapidly burning up the equipment 
so laboriously acquired. At the same 
time, because production of civilian 
trucks and trailers was stopped 
shortly after Pearl Harbor and only 
a few have been built since, carriers 
are in danger of being put out of 
business and their franchises bought 
up by all too eager competitors— 
some of whom are profitably en- 
gaged in other forms of transporta- 
tion. 


Truck and trailer manufacture 
should never have been stopped. 
It is as necessary to provide trans- 
portation of war products as it is to 
provide production—and we did 
not curtail production. 











World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY + 
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What's Ahead 


PIONEER IN ADVERTISING 


He wanted to be a short-story writer, but 
editors didn’t go for his stuff. He turned to 
copy-writing and coined many a famous 
phrase. Then, when he was only 30, he be- 
came co-founder of a new advertising agency. 

So began Raymond Rubicam, of Young & 
Rubicam, the advertising agency now doing 
the biggest volume of business in the U. S. 
As a pioneer in advertising, Rubicam has 
introduced many new techniques. Today, at 
51, he is still the innovator, scanning new 
horizons. 

Next issue we will bring you an inside 
sory on Rubicam, the man and his ideas. 
Be sure to read “Raymonp Rusicam—A 
CiosE-uP,” by Nathaniel A. Benson. 


PLASTICS OUTLOOK 


Another story scheduled for next issue is 
“Tue OUTLOOK FoR Piastics,” by Garnault 


Z. 

Although the industry has been growing 
fast for some time, war has boomed plastics 
into a front-line position. Plastics are going 
to war in thousands of ways on land, at sea 
and in the air. The modern battleship, for 
instance, has 50,000 plastic parts. At the 
same time, plastics are doing a big job in 
bolstering essential civilian production. No 
wonder the industry has expanded 100% in 
the past two years. 

Reconversion to peace will, of course, 
bring some problems, but, according to Au- 
thor Agassiz, the outlook for plastics is pro- 
digious. He cites some of the new, startling 
plastic processes, and some of the new, un- 
dreamed-of post-war applications. 


G.I. SKILL 


The soldier returning from this war is in- 
dustry’s big opportunity, not, as after World 
War I, its big problem. Why? Because pres- 
ent-day war is highly mechanized and scien- 
tific; the soldier returns with new industrial 
skills and experience. 

How industry can cash in on this G.L 
skill is the subject of a story in the next 
issue, a story you can’t afford to miss. It’s 
called “G.I. Sxrtu,” and is authored by A. 
Wyn Williams and G. K. Swallow, two vets 
of the last war. 


WIZARD OF THE TEST TUBE 


Frank J. Sowa, at 37, is one of the coun- 
try’s busiest consulting industrial chemists, 
and no wonder. His long and impressive list 
of chemical achievements are in such diver- 
sified fields as food, automobiles and fabrics. 

Next issue we will introduce you to Sowa, 
who’s also a charming, unassuming fellow, 
in a story called “Younc Man WirtH a TEsT 
Tune.” The author is C. F. Greeves-Car- 
penter. 


PS. 


Among stories slated for early publication 
are “Wuat’s Cooxtn’,” by Herbert Gay Sis- 
son; and “THe OvTLoox For Grass,” by 
Ross L. Holman. j 
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Readers Say 


BUSINESS MEN IN POLITICS 


Please accept my congratulations upon 
your excellent editorial, “Practical Men 
Hereafter to Enter Politics, Government” 
(Dec. 15]. 

Will you please send me 10 reprints for 
our Committee—CHartes McKew Parr, 
chairman, House Committee on Public In- 
formation, General Assembly, State of 
Connecticut. 


It would be a marvelous thing for Amer- 
ica should business men take part in Gov- 
ernment, as you suggest in your editorial. 
Such action might be the means of saving 
America from the politicians in the troub- 


‘ lous times ahead.—Pumire Cryute, New 


York, N.Y. 
FROM SERVICE MEN 


I received two more issues of FOorsEs, 
dated Aug. 15 and Sept. 1. I’ve finished read- 
ing them, and they are now in the hands of 
my other buddies in this outfit who are in- 
terested in the business world. 

I’ve found these magazines very interest- 
ing, with all the dope on the future of busi- 
ness after this darn war is over. Well, I for 
one was stopped as to what I would do, if I 
was lucky enough to get back home. With 
the help of Forses, I’ve already picked out 
the business I want to enter once I get back 


in civilian life——J. ABramson, Armed Forces 
Overseas. 


Please continue sending your magazine to 
my husband. He writes: “It makes my hours 
off duty much more pleasant.”—Hazer P. 
Petticorp, Wilmington, Del. 


SQUEEZE 


Your “Investment Pointers” and “2-Line 
Editorials” are very good and I think the 
editorial in your issue of Nov. 1, in which 
you say “Inauguration of big bonuses, fat 
pensions, other methods of enriching man- 
agements are entirely unpopular,” should be 
impressed on managers of corporations, espe- 
cially as some managements seem to be self- 
perpetuating. Sometimes it is difficult to de- 
determine who squeezes the little stockholder 
most, labor, government or management.— 
Joun R. Oswatt, San Francisco, Calif. 


BAROMETER 


Forses is a live barometer—a_ business 
man’s insurance. An investor cannot afford 
to be without it—Harvey J. Carty, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


SALES TAX 


It seems that the sales tax is doomed for 
the present. This would indicate that we do 
not have Representatives strong enough and 
with courage enough to get behind the sim- 
plest and best form of taxation that could 
be legislated. It seems that our Representa- 
tives are dominated by fear. They don’t seem 
to understand that the best good for the 
majority is the right principle on which to 
base taxation.—W. W. Ziece, vice-president, 
Stayform Eastern, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Q. Beet juice helps give apple pie a la mode 
its taste appeal. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. A lot of America’s sweetening 
now comes from sugar beets. Northwest 
growers last year shipped nearly a mil- 
lion tons yia Northern Pacific Railway. 

















Q. Famed elephant “Jumbo” weighed as 
much as a modern locomotive. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fiction. Giant Mallet locomotives, 87 
times as heavy as Barnum’s mammoth 
elephant, now speed vital materials over 
the Northern Pacific Railway. 












Q. Paper on which newspapers are printed is 
made from imported rags. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fiction. Newsprint is made from 
wood pulp. More than enough is shipped 
yearly via Northern Pacific Railway to 
wrap a 5-foot strip around the world. 














Q@. Grand Coulee Dam power could boil 48 
billion eggs a day. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Power from Coulee, Bonneville 
and other dams served by Northern 
Pacific is building a vast new industrial 
empire in the Pacific Northwest. 
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Q. There's a parade every day along one 
Northwest “Main Street’’. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. A parade of war supplies mov- 
ing over Northern Pacific, called “Main 
Street of the Northwest” because it links 
more of the Northwest’s populous centers. 
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NORTHERN 4& PACIFIC 


MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 


| strikers. 








2.-LINE 
Editorials 


American industrial management de. 
serves a Congressional Medal of Honor, 





By voting to strike. railwaymen went 


off the track. 





Our frontline soldiers itch to strike 





At last even its creator is disowning 


the New Deal. 


But you and | can't disown its back. 
breaking debts. 


Predictions: War demands soon will 
decrease; also manpower shortage. 





Stocks seem a safer speculation than 
commodities. 








Labor seems determined 
enough rope to hang itself. 


to grab 


Fic? 


Hoard nothing. 





Today’s nondescript Supreme Court is 
supremely divided in its notions, de- 
cisions. 


Looks like Roosevelt is scheming to 
run again. 


Sell rather than buy farm land. 






















Merchandising stocks should do well. tk 
0 
The Government is ordering enough a 
Bibles to give every fighter not one 
but two-three copies. Improvident. : 
te 
“300 Strikes in November Involved n 
500,000 Workers.” You comment. 
t! 
Contributed: “Mr. President, hold ‘ 
what line? V truly, D. H. Myers.” : 
Next new tax should be a sales tax. . 
C 
Germany definitely is tottering. Also t 
Japan. ] 
War is costing us fully $10,000,000 ' 
every hour. Our freedom is worth it. 7 
Ri, 
Milk for Hottentots is less essential I 
than to avoid milking America. t 
To save democracy from bondage, save 
to buy war bonds. on 
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A “finger” on each end 
of bomb shackle sup- 











EVER SEE THE LITTLE FINGER 
THAT HOLDS A BOMB? 


Tuere ARE TWO OF THEM. One on each end of 
the bomb shackle that supports the bomb in 
the bomber. These fingers, weighing only a few 
ounces, carry the weight of bombs weighing 
many hundreds of pounds. In split second timing 
with the bomb sight, in all kinds of weather and 
temperatures, they must release the bomb auto- 
matically—precisely—instantly. 

Pollak was given contracts by the Army and 
the Navy to manufacture 


Company the Army-Navy “E” and four stars. 

This award indicates Pollak’s ability and 
Capacity to produce precision products in large 
quantities and deliver them on time. 

Some day, when peace is won and our own war 
work is finished, this proven ability of Pollak to 
engineer, develop and manufacture products that 
are designed and made right—produced in volume 
and delivered on time—may be of great value to 

your business. 





these all-important bomb 
shackles, bomb racks, smoke 
screen generators, fuzes and 
other precision devices. In 
record time we organized a 
large,modernequipped plart 
to produce and deliver this 
war materiel. How well we 
are doing this job is indicated 
by the Navy having awarded 
the Pollak Manufacturing 





POLLAK 
PRECISION 
PRODUCTS 


Now, while you are plan- 
ning for peacetime products, 
we suggest that you plan with 
us. We will be glad to meet 
with you at your convenience. 





Five Army-Navy “'E’’ 
awards—the Flag and 
>» Four Stars—each of 
which symbolizes six 
months of Exacting 
Service to our Armed 
Forces, bave been 
awarded to Pollak. 











POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY - ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


DEVELOPING -. DESIGNING ~- FABRICATING . STAMPING 
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SPINNING - WELDING - FINISHING - MACHINE WORK 


Why Industry will need men after the war 


When industry has finished its war job, its immediate 
objective will be to convert to peace-time production 
and thus provide jobs. Here are some encouraging 
factors on which industry is basing its plans: 


1. Millions of families will want new homes, new 
cars, radios and many other conveniences which 
have not been produced during the war... 


2. Their war bond savings will provide billions of 
dollars of extra purchasing power to pay for these 
peace-time products of industry... 

3. Many of the world’s most vital operating facil- 
ities will have been worn out or destroyed when 


; the war ends. To rebuild and re-equip them will 
4 call for the productive labor of American mills 
AL - RY (1X and factories. 
ere As a result, a tremendous number of workers will 
- = nd be needed. Plans are already under way to rehabil- 
owing f AY Ww, ist ‘A, ‘ea itate, train and re-employ former employees phys- 


ically disabled in the war. 


will this one How NICKEL helps in war and will help in peace 


Today Nickel is helping industry provide the sinews 
4 of war on every fighting front. Nickel adds stamina 
to alloys used in the vital parts of war equipment. 


Some happy day Nickel will return to its original 
peace-time purpose: improving steel and other met- 
als to better the products that serve men and provide 
them livelihoods. When that day comes Nickel will 
be better prepared than ever to serve industry—to 
help improve the metals that go into the trucks, 
trains, buildings, cars, radios and other goods needed 
to rebuild and replenish a war-torn world. 


Manufacturers confronted with problems involving 
metals are invited to consult with International 
Nickel’s technical staff. 


The International N, T C K. E company, Inc. 


New York, N.Y. 


World's largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel... 
producers of MONEL and other high Nickel Alloys. 


















“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


How About Your Peace Orders? 


Don’t take it for granted that, without any intelligent, 
industrious effort on your part, you will be swamped with 
orders the moment war ends in Europe. Many companies 
will face new competition, competition from concerns which 
have enormously expanded their plants for war production 
and are laying plans to invade, for them, fresh fields. 
Scrimping on advertising and on other sales activity during 
the temporary war-blown boom may prove shortsighted, 
costly. Some managements, realizing this, have kept their 
names prominently to the front all along. Others have 
dropped out of sight. 

One alert company has addressed this question to all its 
customers and to prospects: 


When restrictions are removed will you 
IMMEDIATELY be in the market for our equipment? 


It explains: “Your reply, of course, will not obligate you 
in any degree. On the other hand, we will accept it as an 
obligation on our part to place your name and your needs 
on a Preferential List, which will give you a Preferred De- 
livery Option to apply as soon as the easing-up of present 
restrictions make it possible for us to accept your order.” 

To reap, sow. 

* 


The most potential of all gold mines, your mind. 
* 


Father To Son On Saving 


This letter from a father to his son, who has just set up 
a home of his own, may carry a suggestion to other parents 
and to other young folks: 

I am giving you a War Bond for $500, in the hope that you will 
conscientiously strive to build up investments all through your life, 
because you will find, as you grow older, that it is extremely com- 
forting to possess a substantial dividend and/or interest-paying nest- 
egg. My advice is that you do not spend the interest but add it all 
along to your savings. 

Three things I would like you to bear always in mind: 

1. Andrew Carnegie declared that he derived the greatest thrill 
of his life when he received his first dividend check, because this 
oy the first time he had received a penny he felt he hadn’t had to 
toil for. 

2. Robbie Burns wrote a famous poem lauding saving, not in order 
to be able to have a “trained attendant,” but for the “glorious priv- 
ilege of being independent.” 

3. I have known many, many people who regretted having spent 
their money, but I have never yet met or known anyone who re- 
gretted having saved money. 

You know that I can speak on this subject, since from my earliest 
years I assiduously refrained from spending all I made. It was only 
because I had saved quite a lot of money that I was able to launch 
my own business. 

So, son, learn to save while you are young, or all the chances are 
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that you won’t do so when you get older—and that, consequently, 
you won't be able to enjoy to the full the eventide of your life er 
to do what you would want to do for your family, to say nothing 
of being able to do helpful things for others. 

God bless you. 


Are Our Fighters Ingrates ? 


Guess who gave our sons, brothers, husbands, fighting to 
the death on battlefronts, a “magnificent Christmas present.” 
You'd better give up; you couldn’t guess right in a thou- 
sand years, because those who claim to have been the donors 
are the very ones our defenders on land, on sea, in the air, 
are most incensed against. As a taxpayer, you may—or may 
not—be delighted to know that you have been called upon 
to pay for a governmental nationwide “release” in which 
“two of labor’s key representatives in the War Production 
Board” praise “the magnificent Christmas present that 
American workers have given to the armed forces. . . . Our 
fighting men are getting the weapons they need—and on 
time.” What do workers, all of us, owe our fighters? 

Unbelievably, but apparently, these two labor leaders re- 
gard their statement as not being screamingly sarcastic. 
But how will it be interpreted by our defenders daily and 
nightly exposed to death? We already have the answer. From 
every front have come angry protests against the actions of 
avaricious unions, against strikes and threatened strikes in- 
finitely injurious to our war effort, against suspension of 
coal mining, against holding a pistol at the head of the 
Government by steel unioneers, against the decision by 
railway workers to halt transportation unless all their new 
wage demands were conceded. 

If union leaders imagine for a moment that they can 
fool our fighters into believing that such conduct consti- 
tutes a “magnificent Christmas present” to them, union 
leaders are in for a rude awakening. No class in the whole 
country has incited one-tenth as much indignation. 

* 
To acquire, inquire. 
* 


Be Kind 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox long, long ago wrote: 
So many gods, so many creeds 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind, 
Is all the sad world needs. 

As one grows older, evaluation of what counts in life be- 
comes simpler and simpler. Almost the only thing [ have 
sought to impress upon my five sons is the importance, al- 
ways, of being kind. My philosophy is that if every one 









were kind to every one else, the world would be happier. 
I have often had this thought: More than half of our 
35,000 fatal automobile accidents every year are due to 
lack of kindness, lack of courtesy, lack of consideration. 
If drivers elected, under any and all circumstances, to de- 
fer politely to the other, collisions could more often than 
not be avoided. 

So could collisions in other phases of life. 

Be kind! 

* 


In change lies opportunity. 
* 


How, Why, Ralph Reed Has Risen 


By always doing more than 
expected, by working endless 
hours, by mastering and su- 
pervising all details, by trav- 
eling unstintedly to keep in 
close touch with its far-flung 
force of employees, Ralph T. 
Reed has risen to the presi- 
dency of the American Ex- 
press Co. Of Scottish Presby- 
terian parents, he early was 
taught the importance of in- 
dustriousness, frugality, in- 
tegrity. Blessed with wonder- 
ful physique, as a student 
(high school and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania) he shone as a football “center” and 
as a member of the crew. Though he toils prodigiously, he 
has had sense enough to make time for recreation, exercise: 
He swings a mighty golf club, scoring in the low 80's. 

Born in Philadelphia just over 50 years ago, he worked 
for United Gas Improvement and for the American Inter- 
national Shipbuilding Corp. at Hog Island, which broke all 
launching records during World War I. An expert at fig- 
ures, he was engaged in 1919 as chief accountant for Amer- 
ican Express. He steadily climbed: Vice-president in 1927, 
executive vice-president in 1936, now president. Not only 
has he made countless visits to the company’s many Ameri- 
can offices, but he has also covered branches in various 
foreign lands. 

Ralph Reed’s career is characteristically American. 





Ralph T. Reed 


Our Unsung Heroines 


Our ordinary American seamen may rightly be regarded 
as the unsung heroes of this war. Who are our unsung 
heroines? Are they not the many millions of mothers of 
families in modest circumstances, who daily have to wrestle 
with the problem of stretching their “points” and pocket- 
books so as to satisfy the lusty appetites of their offspring? 
Always rationed moneywise, they now have to cope with 
other rationing. A pound of butter uses up the entire six- 
teen points allowed each individual for a week. Little is 
left to provide meat of any kind. How to keep homes warm 
in Eastern areas is another problem. 
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We all doff our hats to. WACS, WAVES, SPARS, we 
doff our hats to women war workers who are performing 
so patriotically, we doff our hats to women who have be. 
come nurses or nursing aides. But let us not forget the 
mothers who wear no uniforms, who are not classified as 
war workers, but who have to toil and scheme and sweat 
bodily and mentally to feed, clothe and keep warm their 
children. 


Proper Public Relations Vital 


Industry has not achieved half as effective a public rela- 
tions job as have Washington politicians. This defect may 
be remedied. At this writer’s suggestion, a movement is on 
foot among corporation heads of public relations to organ. 
ize a nationwide association. Such a body is urgently need- 
ed, could accomplish vital results for industry—and for our 
free enterprise. One able public relations director writes: 

Many managements are planning for post-war intensely and in- 
telligently. They are doing it individually for their specific com- 
panies. Too many business leaders are giving generously to activities 
that are concerned with the preservation of our business system as 
a whole, 

Yet, too much of this individual and collective planning and work 
is going on behind closed doors. Business is doing a poor job of 
its public relations. If this failure continues, the morale, the spirit 
and understanding of the people will suffer. 

Part of the trouble stems from the fact that the public relations 
function is not always in the strongest and most capable hands. 
Public relations today is too vital to be carried on by anybody rank. 
ing other than an officer of each company or by people of officer 
caliber. 

Once a capable and intelligent person is installed, he should be 
given every possible backing and support. These times are too serious 
for compromises with the morale and understanding of the people. 


They look to business for the answers. Let’s prove to them that we 
will have these answers when required. 

































































































































Note the center letter in DetermI nation. 
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More Political Muddling 


Playing politics with vital economic problems bedevils 
efficiency. The Administration’s handling—mishandling— 
of defiant unions has become more flagrant, more disgrace- 
ful than ever before, which is saying much. Following the 
ignominious surrender of the Government to John L. Lewis, 
railway labor leaders acted similarly. They held a pistol at 
the head of the politicians and of the public. “Give us what 
we want or we'll tie up the whole war effort,” was their defi. 

President Roosevelt, instead of upholding official regula- 
tory agencies, went over their heads. Result: Our whole 
regulatory machinery has been thrown out of gear, not to 
say scrapped. Nothing could be more deplorable. Nothing 
could be more calculated to incite further wholesale rebel- 
liousness by organized labor. Instead of holding the line, 
President Roosevelt’s weak-kneed action is calculated to 
bring disastrous inflation, unrestrained agitation for fresh 
labor demands. All taxpayers will be the sufferers. The bur- 
den on the unorganized white-collar classes and on un- 
organized investors will. be especially cruel. 

Unless aroused public opinion can drive home to Wash- 
ington that politics must be subordinated to practicality, 
that unions must be as strictly regulated as is business, 
we face a dark, disturbing, distracting future. 
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Today, long trains carrying thousands of tons 
of freight are hauled swiftly over the Rockies 
by the modern GM Diesel Locomotives of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 
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The Outlook For 
Small Business 


By CHARLES H. ALLEN 


URING the past decade, it’s been 

repeated over and over that the 

frontiers of America are gone, 
that the country’s been fully settled 
from coast to coast, that our material 
resources have been fully developed 
and the growth of our factories, rail- 
roads and farms leaves no room for fu- 
ture expansion. Therefore, say these 
people, American free enterprise must 
be curbed and submit to control under 
government “economic planning,” 
which means socialism under a refined 
term. 
Actually, our new frontiers aren’t in 
territory or buried natural resources. 
They are in the mind and spirit of 
industry, agriculture, science, inven- 
tion and the great creative forces of 
individual free enterprise, which have 
lain dormant for so long under the ef- 
forts to create a collectivized State. 
The individual initiative and resource- 
fulness of Americans under a free 
economy have no boundaries or ‘closed 
frontiers; the expanding frontiers of 
chemistry are already multiplying ways 
of using agricultural products, and in 
the post-war period we will enter the 
age of new materials. Industry and 
agriculture, working together, will 
produce a vast range of new indus- 
trial materials. And free enterprise, 
with the co-operation of the farmer, 
will reach new heights of progress. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Chemurgy, the new chemical science 
for converting farm materials into in- 
dustrial products, will far outstrip the 
older science of metallurgy, which did 
so much to produce new metals. The 
use of soy bean oil in hundreds of 
products is already an old story. In 
the post-war period, it will be used 
still more widely in the manufacture 
of plastics for furniture, flooring, but- 
tons, fixtures and thousands of other 
articles, in addition to being used in 
enamels, varnish, linoleum, paints, 
soaps, printing inks and water-proofing 
materials. From milk in the form of 
cottage cheese will be made textiles 
(almost like wool) and casein plastics, 





Ohio, a small town near Dayton. 





Introducing the Author 


CHARLES H. ALLEN is a small business man 
who was born 47 years ago in Miamisburg, 


The son of Charles Hoover Allen, a well- 
known industrialist of the 1890’s, the author 
went to the University of Pennsylvania and 
served with the A.E.F. in World War I. 

This article is a chapter from a book (“Is 
SMALL Business DoomMED?”) which Mr. Allen 
has just completed. Scheduled for early publi- 
cation, the book convincingly proves that small 
business must survive if we are to maintain our 
American system of free private enterprise. 


Charles H. Allen 








which the fine craftsmanship of small 
industry will turn into beautiful jewel 
cases, cigarette holders, lamp shades, 
bathroom tumblers and so on. 

Propaganda has informed every 
man, woman and child of the Govern- 
ment’s socialistic Tennessee Valley ex- 
periment. But very few know about the 
accomplishments of chemurgy indus- 
tries in the South, particularly in the 
manufacture of paper. Cellulose from 
straw, cornstalks, slash pine and other 
waste material is being made into pa- 
per of all kinds, some almost as tough 
and hard as metal. The sweet potato 
provides materials for candy, shoe- 
blacking, library paste, rubber, ink and 
dyes. From peanuts, oils can be se- 
cured for shaving lotions, soaps, ink, 
cosmetics, wood stains, axle grease and 
dyes. The starch of corn and potatoes 
will go into textiles, soaps, perfumes, 
yeast, asbestos, paper boxes, window 
shades, twine and dry-cell batteries. 
Compounds made from oat hulls will 
be used as germicides, fungicides, 
wood preservers, solvents and plastics. 
Farm products can produce a prolific 
amount of alcohol and raw materials 
for film, rayon, celluloid, leather, tex- 
tile substitutes and rubber. 

The limiting factor in the expansion 
of chemurgy has been the collection 
and transportation of the raw mate- 
rials to distant factories, which usually 
involves a cost disproportionate to 


their value in competition with other 
raw materials. But if we have a return 
of free enterprise, the adventurous 
spirit of many small entrepreneurs will 
revitalize rural areas with little fac- 
tories to do the initial processing near 


_ the farms for a multitude of products. 


The farmer will then have an oppor- 
tunity to break away from his tradi- 
tional dependence on export markets, 
and free himself from the web of gov- 
ernment controls and subsidies. Those 
who acquire the know-how and skill to 
grow crops successfully for industry 
will be handsomely rewarded. 


SMALL INDUSTRY'S JOB 


Plastics have advantages which no 
other materials possess, and when 
these are turned out on a mass-produc- 
tion basis, they'll provide small manv- 
facturers with an opportunity to make 
many new articles, just as the develop- 
ment of light sheet metal opened up 
new opportunities for the specialized 
skills of little industry. 

The plodding steps in developing 
new articles, and the important tasks 
of pioneering and exploring new mar- 
kets, can be profitably undertaken only 
by small enterprise, which is not tied 
to routine and standardized methods. 
Many large-scale manufacturers can’t 
risk their expensive production and 
sales organizations on new products, 
which aren’t profitable to them until 
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a mass market has been developed. 
Large companies, therefore, should find 
many advantages to themselves in 
farming out some of the results of their 
laboratory experiments to small farms. 

The growth of mass production has 
been too readily accepted as a sign of 
eficiency. It’s looked upon as a new 
magic, and there’s too little anticipa- 
tion of the need after the war for a 
downward adjustment. Giant plants are 
no more efficient than small ones ex- 
cept in the mass production of highly- 
standardized products, and profitable 
operations are possible only when 
plants and expensive machinery are 
working to full capacity. Heavy over- 
head and fixed charges make an un- 
interrupted flow of production neces- 
sary, and stability of output can be 
secured only by confining production 
to articles having an elastic market 
which expands as prices are reduced. 


MUST REDUCE PRICES 


The growth of mass production be- 
cause of expanding population prob- 
ably is a thing of the past; expanding 
markets must now come from reduced 
prices. Reductions in the cost of man- 
ufacturing must be pushed to the ex- 
treme limit, so that prices can be low- 
ered to enable more to buy; and this 
will require limiting the variety of the 
output and the sacrifice of flexibility. 

Mass production has passed through 
the adolescent stage of growth and, 
upon reaching maturity, will seek sta- 
bility instead of risky expansion. 

Big corporations now do 60% to 
80% of the business in soap, meats, 
cigarettes, steel, dyes, automobiles, oil 
and tires, but in the vast field of thou- 
sands of other products, small-scale 
production is more economical. The 
sphere of little industry will continue 
to expand in the manufacture of ar- 
ticles that can’t be highly standardized, 
or where the market’s small, and where 
products are subject to constant 
changes to meet changing customer de- 
sires. Should big industry attempt to 
step outside of highly-standardized 
mass production to mix into the activi- 
ties and functions that are the province 
of small industry, it will result only in 
disastrous mistakes and large losses. 

As the mass production of big indus- 
try settles down and confines itself to 
its sphere, and as expansion becomes 
less and less rapid in the larger com- 
panies, promotion to management po- 
sitions will become more difficult to 
secure. The greater prizes and oppor- 
tunities for young men will lie in small 
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industry, and, as this fact becomes 
generally recognized, it will act as an 
additional incentive for the establish- 
ment of more small businesses. Some- 
thing of the old American spirit of in- 
dividual enterprise will be revived, and 
from a multitude of little beginnings 
will come greater prosperity. 

The severe dislocations in employ- 
ment at the end of the war will put our 
domestic economy to a terrific strain, 
with millions of workers looking for 
jobs. This will present a challenge that 
can be met only by the old-fashioned 
kind of American free enterprise. Full 
employment won’t come from the 
manipulation of debts and from huge 
quantities of money, from production 
plans of big business or government 
plans for regimentation. All the blue- 
print plans of Government and big 
business would contribute little to a 
practical solution, and would result 
only in more shackles and restrictions 
that would bring about the eventual 
socialization of all enterprise. 

Huge mass-production industries 
never have provided more than 25% 
of our total employment in peacetime. 
To obscure this fact until it’s too late 
would bring tragedy. The immediate 
effect of the new technology in mass 
production, developed by the war, will 
be to reduce the number of workers. 
New industrial electrical instruments 


will make it possible to regulate ma- 
chines and locate trouble on produc- 
tion lines from a central switchboard, 
and such automatic operation will re- 
place men in control of machines. 

Small enterprise has always been 
the backbone of sound American pros- 
perity, providing the greater percent- 
age of commercial and industrial em- 
ployment. The contraction in little bus- 
iness has been the basic cause of our 
unemployment problems of the past 
generation. If we give up indulging in 
delightful new economic theories, and 
return to sound American principles of 
free enterprise, there is hope that out 
of the past darkness we can progress 
in the light and recapture the spirit of 
adventure in small industry. 

The return to a free economy will 
bring back the zest for individual ac- 
complishment that can cause several 
hundred thousand new small enter- 
prises to spring up and furnish new 
employment for millions of workers, 
and provide our nation with the driv- 
ing force that made us great. 

The one vital plan that will solve 
our post-war employment problem will 
be the sum total of several hundred 
thousand individual little plans, and 
big business, working in harmony with 
little business, can bring a far greater 
prosperity than any combination of 
big business and Government. 


Food and the War 


By CLARENCE FRANCIS 
Chairman, General Foods Corp. 


THE LARGEST volume of food in Amer- 
ican history was processed, stored and 
distributed in 1943 in meeting record 
demands from our civilians, armed 
forces and allied nations. This task 
was achieved, often despite serious 
shortages of men, materials and ma- 
chines, through the co-operation of 
labor and management. 

The unprecedented food tonnage, 
much of it in highly concentrated 
form, produced dollar sales about 10% 
ahead of 1942. If the rate of increase 
for the firs’ nine months is maintained 
for the rest of the year, the industry’s 
dollar volume this year may double 
that of 1939. 

These facts emerge from a statistical 
study of 50 representative food proc- 
essing companies, whose annual sales 
in 1942 exceeded $7,000,000,000. Com- 
panies of various sizes were consid- 


ered, their assets ranging from $2,- 
000,000 to more than $300,000,000. 

The net income of these companies, 
after taxes, will be about 20% greater 
than net profits in 1939. This limited 
increase in net income after taxes was 
possible primarily by virtue of the 
huge dollar sales volume. Current tax- 
es, essential to finance the war, are 
about five times larger than 1939 taxes. 
After payment of these greatly ‘in- 
creased taxes, the 1943 net profit per 
dollar of sales was about 34% lower 
than that of 1939. 

Total assets of these 50 companies 
at the end of 1942 were a half billion 
dollars, or 19% above 1939. 

These companies had $14.03 invest- 
ed in 1942 for every dollar of profit 
netted in that year. In 1939, only 
$13.50 was needed to earn a dollar of 


net income. 








Post-War Opportunities 
in Australia 





This is the sixth in a series 
of stories on investment op- 
portunities in far-off lands. 
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MAGINE, if you will, two cities 

somewhat like Pittsburgh and 

Cleveland situated on a huge island 
in the heart of the South Seas. At 
some distance from these big cities 
are three smaller ones, like Omaha, 
Salt Lake City and Tacoma. Add one 
small city like Topeka, Kansas, and a 
couple of small towns, and you have 
an American view of Australia’s urban 
centers—Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, 
Adelaide, Perth, Hobart, Canberra and 
Darwin. 

The five larger cities contain some- 
what more than half of Australia’s en- 
tire population, which is 7,000,000. 
The Pacific island on which these five 
large and three smaller cities and 
towns are located is about the size of 
the entire United States. 


LOOKS LIKE AMERICA 


There are no dreamy-eyed natives, 
dressed in sarongs, in this huge South 
Sea island. It’s no tropical paradise 
for loafers. The smoke of heavy indus- 
try belches from the tall chimneys of 
Australia’s 30 machine tool factories; 
her city streets are crowded with 
American automobiles and buses; her 
people, chiefly of British extraction, 
are intelligent, energetic and ambitious. 
They realize, as do business men every- 
where, that Australia is one of indus- 
try’s new post-war frontiers. 

The war, more than any other factor, 
has transformed Australia from an 
agricultural into an industrial nation. 
It was to meet the intensely urgent de- 
mands of war that great new factories 
sprang up almost overnight. Some 
500,000 people are now employed in 
these war factories. Money is pouring 
into the country in rivers. After the 
war these factories will produce peace- 
time goods, and, in time, Australia 
will take her place as one of the great 
industrial nations of the world. 
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By H. S. KAHM 


To supply Australia’s factories are 
huge quantities of coal, lumber, wool, 
gold, iron and many other natural re- 
sources of China, the East Indies, the 
Philippines and for that matter the 
whole South Pacific. 

A prosperous post-war Australia 
means, in terms of American business, 
7,000,000 potential customers for a 
wide variety of U. S. products ranging 
from electric shavers to stratoliners. 
Significant is the fact that Australia, 
like Canada, is becoming increasingly 
Americanized in her way of life. The 
average Australian youth is as familiar 
with American cars as is the average 
student of the University of Minnesota. 
Recently, roadside “drive-in” restau- 
rants have sprung up along Australian 
highways, a distinctly American inno- 
vation. The influx of American soldiers 
and sailors, and their high popularity 
has greatly stimulated the trend to- 
ward Americanization, and a still great- 
er factor will be the almost certain 
post-war domination of the Pacific by 
American shipping. 

This doesn’t mean that Australia is 
going to become a kind of 49th State. 
It does mean the definite possibility 
that post-war Australia may be as 
closely allied to us culturally and eco- 


Cushing 
Martin Place, the banking district of 
Sydney, is the Wall Street of Australia 


nomically as is Canada today, and that 
she will consequently constitute a lu. 
crative market for American products, 
The buying power of 7,000,000 people 
can best be realized, perhaps, when we 
consider the fortunes made in New 
York City by local merchants; 7,000,- 
000 prosperous people can create for. 
tunes for alert business men. 

Let’s consider some examples of 
post-war opportunities in Australia for 
enterprising Americans: 

The chief opportunity, on the whole, 
will lie in the Australian demand for 
two broad classes of American prod- 
ucts: First, the machinery and other 
industrial and business equipment 
which she will need to develop her own 
post-war industrialization program. 
Second, those typically American prod- 
ucts—chiefly luxuries—from electric 
washers to automatic record-players. 
The specific openings will be primarily 
in the form of sales agencies. 


DESIRABLE INVESTMENTS 


Still other, and highly desirable op- 
portunities lie in the field of invest- 
ments. Australian business men are 
thoroughly capable of launching their 
own enterprises, and are not likely to 
welcome Americans who might come 
to their country to compete with them. 
But they will welcome American capi- 
tal. Americans who buy stock in 
Australia’s new post-war factories and 
business establishments may be in the 
same position as those who helped to 
finance American industry 50 years 
ago. It’s a case of getting in on the 
ground floor. 

Australians have a high percentage 
of false teeth primarily because of a 
sad lack of good dentists and dental 
education. The comparatively excellent 
teeth of American soldiers have amazed 
them. Australians are certain to wel- 
come a first-class American dental col- 
lege in which young Australians can 
learn American dentistry. Such a col- 
lege, conducted as a private, commer- 
cial enterprise, is certain not only to 
make money, but to benefit the country 
tremendously. American dentistry is 
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gniversally acknowledged as __ the 
world’s best, and the Australians know 
it. It won’t hurt our cause to improve 
Australia’s national health. 

One of the simple reasons why, be- 
fore the war, Australia was much more 
closely united to England than to the 
U. S. is that it was much cheaper for 
Australians to travel to Liverpool than 
to San Francisco. The British offered 
them tourist-class rates on ships; ships 
to the U. S. carried first class passen- 
gers only, at high prices. After the 
war, one or two of our fast Liberty 
ships, converted into low-cost, possibly 
one-class liners could do a highly prof- 
itable business carrying Australian 
tourists to the U. S. and American 
tourists to Australia. If, also, low-cost, 
big-capacity flying boats could make 
it cheaper for Australian business men 
to trade in the U. S., not. only would 
those planes make money, but our 
relations with “the land down under” 
would be greatly strengthened. 

American helicopters should prove 
big sellers in Australia where sheep 
ranches run from 10,000 acres to 10, 
000 square miles. Australian companies 
would be interested in equipping their 
own salesmen with helicopters to visit 
the ranch trade. 

The possibilities that lie ahead for 
the wool industry stagger the imagi- 
nation. Australia is the world’s fore- 
most exporter of wool—wool of the 
finest known quality. An Australian 
textile industry could produce some of 
the finest wool products, from blankets 
to clothing. The trademark, “Made in 
Australia,” could mean the same thing 
in this industry that “Made in Eng- 
land” does now. Australia will have no 
qualms about competing for the Brit- 
ish industrial crown. 


TOURIST TRADE 


Australia, moreover, will produce 
some of the tools and machinery need- 
ed by post-war India and China. As 
post-war low-cost sea and air travel 
advances, Australia’s need for new ho- 
tels and pleasure resorts will increase, 
and these institutions will prosper. 
Australia is certainly going to compete 
with Hawaii as a tourist paradise. 

What makes it easier for Americans 
to do business in Australia is the lack 
of any language barrier. 

If you are looking for new financial 
worlds to conquer, take a trip to 
Australia after the war. You'll find one 
of the most exciting and promising of 
industry’s new frontiers. 
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Insure Workers 
Health! 


By AUSTIN M. FISHER 


HE views expressed in this open 
letter are those of the author, a 
well-known labor relations con- 
sultant, and not necessarily the views 
of ForBEs. 
* 
Dear Mr. Liberal Employer: 
First let me repeat what Eric John- 


_ston, president of the U. S. Chamber 


of Commerce, has been saying to his 
fellow business men: “Gentlemen, we 
know free enterprise can work. /?’s up 
to us to see that it does.” 

There, clearly and courageously de- 
fined, is the challenge for tomorrow. 
It’s now up to those who believe in 
free enterprise to engineer the answers 
into the daily lives of American wage 
earners. 

If free enterprise is going to sur- 
vive, it wili have to provide a progres- 
sively modern standard of living for 
people who want to work and, at the 
same time, enjoy reasonable security 
against the hazards of disability, old 
age, death and unemployment. If we 
have learned anything at all during the 
past 11 years, it is that Americans are 
looking toward these objectives and 
will continue to look toward them; 
tLat if Industry won’t lead the parade 
voluntarily, the Old Man with Whisk- 
ers will pull business men along by 
their noses, and at their own expense. 

So let’s look at one of the sorest 
spots in our industrial body—the loss 
of income due to sickness. 

The average industrial worker today 
earns about $44 a week. Since his 
work is steady he is making about 
$2,300 a year. Whether you like it or 
not, he isn’t saving much of that, and 
in normal times, with a lower income, 
he saves practically nothing. The 
Princeton University Industrial Rela- 
tions Section tells us that the average 
male worker loses seven to nine days a 
year, and the average female worker 
eight to twelve days, because of bodily 
ills. This means loss of income to the 
worker at a time when his expenses 
are, if anything, temporarily increased. 

Everyone who works for a living 
worries about the threat of sickness 


unless he’s employed in an outfit where 
protection is a part of the scenery. 
Thus the men and women wage earn- 
ers in .ndustry are mighty good sales 
prospects for any plan that will put 
the money on the line when they need 
it most, and that will also kick at least 
one of their worries out of the window 
for good and all. 

John Jones, employee, has more 
votes than you have, so it’s smart to 
look at his problem through his eyes. 
If you ask him about it, he will say: 

“I can’t save any dough on what I 
make. If I get sick, I don’t see why 
the company doesn’t give me as good 
a break as it gives the boss. If he gets 
sick, they send him his check wrapped 
up in a bunch of roses. As far as I’m 
concerned, when I’m sick they can for- 
get the roses, but I sure wish they 
wouldn’t leave out that pay check.” 


MUST ACT FIRST 


Well, there we are, Mr. Liberal Em- 
ployer. John is 100% right. Unless 
you do something about it first, the 
political representatives of your work- 
ers are going to do it for you with 
your own money. It isn’t that politi- 
cians dislike business; it’s simply that 
they are remarkably sensitive to the 
needs of voters. 

So they will propose something like 
a 2% to 5% payroll health insurance 
tax. In a political world, and under 
any Administration, whether Demo- 
cratic or Republican, that tax would 
be collected by thousands of new Fed- 
eral job-holders who would spend mil- 
lions of dollars “administering” the 
plan and in building up a loyal follow- 
ing for the next Congressman or Sena- 
tor who is smart enough to beat you to 
the punch. 

Furthermore, in order to put the 
plan across, there will be plenty of 
drum-beating about “selfish vested in- 
terests,” which will drive still another 
wedge between you and the employees 
who ought to like and respect you for 
being a right guy. As a last gasp, a 
few rugged individualists will engage 
a high-priced lawyer, who never saw 












the inside of a factory, to blast the 
proposal as “communistic” and “un- 
constitutional.” And then we'll be off 
again on the same old merry-go-round 
with everyone advising the other fel- 
low to hold his hat because there is 
quite a high wind in this circus. 

And the results will be about like 
this: 

The country will get some sort of a 
health insurance program, but business 
will pay for it through the nose. 

It will yield less to the industrial 
worker than if each business firm were 
to institute and administer a sensible 
plan of its own. 

The politicians will be the heroes, 
and acquire an impressive following of 
new Federal office-holders with their 
teeth in life-long jobs. 

Once again Industry will look and 
feel like a tired old heel. 


ONE ALTERNATIVE 


If you think that picture is attrac- 
tive, go right ahead fixing up that farm 
of yours, because you are just one 
more reason why some day it may be 
a goed thing for employers to become 
farmers instead. 

On the other hand, if you would 
like to do something about it, why not 
give some thought to working out a 
disability insurance plan? There are 
two common types of plans to choose 
from in operation today. In the first, 
known as contributory plans, the em- 
ployee shoulders part of the cost. In 
the second type, known as non-con- 
tributory plans, the company pays all 
of it. 

The Gillette Safety Razor Co. in 
Boston has one of the best plans of 
the contributory type. A Gillette em- 
ployee is eligible to participate in acci- 
dent and sickness benefits after three 
months on the job, with coverage ac- 
cording to his wage classification. For 
example, an employee making between 
$46 and $60 a week may receive $35 
weekly benefits, at a weekly cost to 
him of 70¢. The company pays the 
balance of the premium. 

Thus if Bill Smith, a Gillette em- 
ployee making $50 a week, gets hit by 
a motor car on his way to work, he 
will receive $35 a week while he is 
laid up, for not more than 13 weeks. 
(The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
takes care of an accident suffered on 
the job.) If six months after he has 
returned to work Bill comes down with 
pneumonia, his weekly benefits begin 
on the eighth day of his illness and 
continue once again for another pe- 


riod not to run longer than 13 weeks. 
Any number of distinct illnesses or 
separate accidents occurring during the 
year are insured against in this way. 
Payments to employees for disability 
resulting from pregnancy are also 
made, for a six-weeks’ period. In addi- 
tion to these benefits, there are daily 
hospitalization benefits varying from 
$2 to $5 a day, as well as surgical 
benefits varying from $75 to $150, 
which the employee receives in addi- 
tion to repayment of his actual ‘hospital 
charges for X-rays and anesthetics. 

One of the most generous non-con- 
tributory plans in the country is pro- 
vided by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Inc., of Wilmington. Ac- 
tually, this is not a form of disability 
insurance at all, but a company assur- 
ance that employees of one or more 
years continuous service will receive 
full wages while disabled by illness or 
accident. Benefits for any one illness 
or accident run for a maximum period 
of three months, less a waiting period 
of two to three working days. Pay- 
ments for time lost because of preg- 
nancy also are made for a period not 
exceeding six weeks. In order to quali- 
fy for disability payments, the em- 
ployee must supply satisfactory evi- 
dence of his disability and must per- 
mit examinations by the company’s 
medical staff. 

“Well,” you may say, “du Pont can 
afford that sort of thing. But how can 
the average business even begin to as- 
sume such an expense?” 


COST OF BENEFITS 


A study made by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., shows 
that the average cost of providing sick- 
ness benefits for employees varies from 
.0025% to 1.7% of the annual payroll. 
In general, one can figure on a cost 
of $25 to $30 a year per employee for 
an insurance policy that provides the 
same weekly sickness and accident 
benefits contained in the Gillette plan. 
This cost works out to about 1144¢ per 


‘hour for each employee covered— 


hardly enough to disturb any solvent 
business. 

Some employers, notably those who 
can’t buy policies because of the small 
number of their employees, prefer to 
work out a self-insurance program with 
the basic weekly benefit features of the 
du Pont plan. 








BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

















Employers attracted by the self. 
insurance approach should make sure 
that they are organized to administer 
the plan so as to avoid paying for 
malingerers. They should also explain 
to employees that the guarantee cannot 
apply in case of bubonic plague or an 
influenza epidemic. 

The biggest problem facing a com. 
pany in its first venture with this type 
of social insurance is whether to ip. 
stall a contributory or non-contribu. 
tory plan. Most of them would prob. 
ably agree with Gerard Swope, former 
president of General Electric, that 
“things should not be done for people 
nor to people, but by and with people.” 




















YOUR SHOW 


So far most companies, although 
comparatively generous to their white 
collar workers in this respect, have not 
provided any protection for the man 
in overalls. If you agree that he ought 
to have this protection, don’t ask him 
to foot even part of the bill unless his 
job is steadier, more secure and better 
paid than the average. And then, face 
the fact that only your well-established 
older employees will be interested. The 
newcomers to your plant don’t expect 
to stay there, and they are generally 
too young to foresee accident, illness 
or death. 

If you employ a thousand people on 
an annual payroll of two and one-quar- 
ter million dollars and your taxes are 
in the 60% bracket, this is what you 
will get out of a standard non-contrib- 
utory plan providing accident and sick- 
ness benefits comparable to those ob- 
tained at Gillette: 

Happier employees, because they 
are secure from a major gnawing fear. 

Healthier employees, because they 
can afford proper care and rest during 
illness and convalescence. 

A way of giving your people a 
break, even in these days of wage sta 
bilization, which the War Labor Board j 
and the Treasury Department, and 
everyone else, will approve heartily. 

Assuming a cost of $30 per em 
ployee, a tax credit of about $18,000, 
leaving $12,000 as the net cost to you 
of giving 1,000 families in your com 
munity a fine example of how liberal 
free enterprise can be made to work 
by itself without politicians and with 
out red tape. 

Aside from these immediate and ob- 
vious benefits, you will be achieving 4 
new status as a bona fide member of 
the growing fraternity of liberal-mind- 
ed and liberal-acting business men. 
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Here are case histories 
-things being done now 
in preparation for peace 


OME companies are not waiting 

for post-war plans to jell. They’re 

actively doing things today—in 
advance of V-Day, in advance of a 
final, complete post-war program. 

As one executive puts it, “We’re 
getting a head start on V-Day, and 
perhaps on competition, by doing 
everything we can right now. Why not 
do today the things we know must be 
done anyhow?” 

What are some of these things being 
done? Here are case histories: 


PRODUCTS 


Before the war one manufacturer 
made more than 3,000 different items. 
The variety has been cut to 1,100. The 
sales manager, still dissatisfied, de- 
signed a questionnaire to find out, 
“What size or sizes of fittings do you 
anticipate using after the war? And 
in what approximate quantity?” As a 
result, this company now has a reason- 
able picture of how large a post-war 
market will exist, and what sizes will 
be most needed. Only about 700 items 
will be made. 

The company got a dividend over 
and above the desired information, 
however, for a frequent comment was, 
“Yours is the first company that ever 
called on us asking us what we really 
need. Others have always tried to sell 
us what they wanted to sell. We appre- 
ciate your taking our side in this mat- 
ter and you will get our business when 
you enter the market again.” 

Two companies have aggressively 
launched new advertising campaigns 
aimed to locate new ideas for post-war 
products. Some phony ideas are re- 
ceived, of course, but others are prac- 
tical and will be put to work. 


A large metal manufacturer is help- : 





Cy Norton, sales promotion manager of the 
Strathmore Paper Co., has drawn on his ob- 
servations and conversations of a recent field 
‘trip for this story. 
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28 Ways to 
Prepare for V-Day 


By CY NORTON 


ing customers in their designing of 
new products. So he gains goodwill 
and assurance of future orders by hav- 
ing his product specified by grateful 
customers. 

Household appliances offer a huge 
post-war market and here’s what one 
sales manager says, “Pre-war we led 
the field without bothering too much 
about competition. Post-war it may be 
different. Here’s why: There'll be new 
competitors, starting from scratch with 
brand-new merchandise, not just im- 
proved old models. So we’ve made a 
market survey to discover exactly what 
the public wants, and to determine, in 
so far as we can, who our competitors 
will be and what they'll be doing.” 

“Make a test model of your product, 
even if you have to do it by hand,” 
says one manufacturer, who plans to 
invade the automobile field. His test 
car is now touring the country. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Some mills are already building 
stronger dealer organizations, replac- 
ing weak distributors with better, 
stronger, more progressive ones. 

A company going into a new field is 
successfully signing up sectional job- 
bers. It invites one jobber at a time to 
visit the plant to get a first-hand pic- 
ture of its size, operation, neal 























"I'm ‘the most valuable man in the em- 
ploy of this company — that's why!" 





etc. Then the sales manager shows 
plans, designs and models of new post- 
war products. 

Another manufacturer has a nucleus 
of 100 dealers who will be the back- 
bone of future activities. But to make 
satisfactory profits, he'll need 50 to 
100 more, so his advertising and sell- 
ing are directed at getting inquiries 
for new dealerships. 

And a manufacturer of high-priced 
specialties is rapidly adding to present 
outlets a chain of so-called “merchan- 
dising wholesalers’ who handle a 
small, select list of products. 


ADVERTISING 


One manufacturer has just started 
a new institutional campaign in gen- 
eral magazines to build public knowl- 
edge of and acceptance for the com- 
pany, its products, etc. It never aimed 
for public acceptance before. Trade 
paper advertising has, of course, been 
continued. 

The U. S. Steel Corp. is publicizing 
its expected new types of post-war 
products through the slogan, “New 
Steels for America.” 

Gulf Oil has just produced a quar- 
ter of a million institutional booklets, 
telling about its wartime research. The 
booklets were sent to executives, gov- 
ernment officials, etc. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass is aiming 
at future product specification through 


_ its advertisements showing pictures of 


super-streamlined farm tractors, auto- 
mobiles, buses, trains, etc. 

A machinery manufacturer is reach- 
ing for export business through a new, 
extensive advertising campaign in 
South America. He says, “Through 
that advertising we hope to get well 
enough known so that we can quickly 
start selling as soon as the war is over. 
We never advertised in South America 
before.” 

A company making metal goods, 
sure of its products post-war, has 15,- 
000 catalogs all printed and packed 
away in cases so that they will be avail- 
able to mail the minute the war is 
over—or before if sufficient materials 
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are released to allow manufacturing. 

A competitor took a large number 
of pages in a trade catalog in order to 
picture and list its major products 
which will be available after the war. 


SELLING 


In the past 10 months, one company 
has staked out its post-war possibilities 
through the work of its salesmen. The 
men were given complete instructions, 
since research was entirely new to 
them. Each man operated only in his 
own individual territory to gain the 
benefit of past knowledge. The result 
assures the company of a definite mar- 
ket which is now being cultivated. 

Another practical method of doing 
research through salesmen is to dele- 
gate special tasks to key salesmen only. 
For example, one man was given the 
job of exploring the market for flat 
plate, a second for rolled stock, etc. 

Shifting populations due to war in- 
dustries have reduced some markets, 
increased others. A practical answer 
is to re-study market factors, perhaps 
revise dealers’ and salesmen’s terri- 
tories based on anticipated markets. 

“Retrain your sales force right 
now,” says one sales manager. “Some 
men have fallen into bad habits and 
many have forgotten how to really 
sell. We have inaugurated a ‘study 
course’ on the fundamentals of selling, 
and we have been really surprised at 
its appeal to our salesmen.” 

Will there be a new type of selling 

after the war? One sales executive 
says, “Definitely.” Accordingly, he is 
developing a brand-new approach. In- 
stead of training the salesmen just on 
how the product is manufactured, he 
‘is taking the reverse approach by 
building a training course with sound 
slide films, etc., to show how to fit the 
product to the customers’ needs. The 
next step will be to build visual sales 
tools to dramatize this new selling. 

Another able sales manager says, 
“Our two main problems today are: 
(1) Maintaining our salesmen’s mo- 
rale, and (2) getting the benefit of 
their ideas about post-war possibilities. 
Though our men are closely tied up 
to the war effort and are still selling, 
we have, nevertheless, had a hard job 
to maintain morale. One way to do 
this is to get the salesmen thinking 
about the future. We sent question- 
naires to our men asking specific ques- 
tions about how we can improve our 
present merchandise, what other prod- 
ucts we can make to hit special mar- 
kets, etc. We got a surprising number 


of practical and valuable ideas, and the 
salesmen’s morale was boosted by 
knowledge that we were planning for 
the future.” 

“Prepare your dealers for post-war,” 
is the admonition of one vice-presi- 
dent. He continues, “Most dealers have 
been having a tough time. Tell them 
about your post-war plans and they’ll 
be encouraged—and be more loyal to 
you afterwards,” 

“Have your salesmen get up-to-the- 
minute case histories about the use of 
the product and then build these into 
sales stories for use post-war.” That’s 
what one manufacturer is doing. He 
goes on, “We have an exceptional 
chance today to learn about new uses 
of our products in war industries.” 

Another worthwhile sales job today 
is to revise old, out-moded sales man- 
uals, service literature, handbooks, 
price lists, sales policies and so on. 

Salesmen of the American Type- 
founders Co, are now selling printing 
presses for delivery “after the war.” 


Each order requires a small down pay. 
ment—the money is put in a trust fund 
—and the customer gets a certificate 
giving the number of his press. 

Finally, one company is already lip. 
ing up “500 new salesmen needed the 
minute the war is over.” Small adver. 
tisements are locating these men in 
advance of the war’s end. Other con. 
cerns are seeking salesmen in their 
own shops, in the Engineer Corps of 
the Army, in colleges, etc. 

ese are some of the practical 
things being actually done today, often 
long ahead of completion of post-war 
plans. And, of course, many other 
things are being done “behind the 
scenes.” 

One president states the case this 
way, “Today we are doing everything 
we can to insure the future success of 
the company. As the war shifts from 
one theater to another, with the in- 
evitable reflection in American busi- 
ness, we want to have plans all made 
so that we can move fast.” 


Post-War Plans 


By THE EDITORS 


ON THE HOME FRONT 

@“United Nations” in Peacetime. The 
President’s New Year message urges 
that, as means of making “all of us 
secure against future aggression,” we 
“direct our thoughts to the concept of 
the United Nations; that we maintain 
in the peace to come the mutually 
beneficial co-operation we have 
achieved in war.” We must pledge 
ourselves to establish “an international 
organization of all peace-loving na- 
tions to maintain peace and security in 
generations to come,” the President 
concluded. That there will be practi- 
cal difficulties in arranging the details 
of such an organization is borne out 
by the unwelcome reception that some 
of the smaller nations gave the pro- 
posal made by Premier Smuts of 
South Africa a few days earlier. He 
proposed that the big four of the 
United Nations, the U. S., Great Bri- 
tain, the U.S.S.R. and China, form 
the backbone of such an international 
post-war organization, with power to 


fight aggressor nations. Some of the ~ 


smaller nations have objected that this 
gives the big four a preponderating 
voice and is contrary to the Moscow 
declaration which called for an or- 


ganization based “on the principle o! 
the sovereign equality of all nations.” 


© Double Insurance. Despite proposed 
plans for collective security, Senator 
Wadsworth of New York believes that 
the U. S. will have to maintain a large 
fighting force for a considerable time 
after the war, “perhaps as long as 10 
years.” He therefore advocates a five: 
point plan: (1) One year’s military 
training for all between 18 and 21; 
(2) a highly-trained small regular 
army capable of immediate expansion 
from trainees; (3) preservation of out 
fleet and airforce, now second to none; 
(4) retention of shadow factories 
ready for immediate armament pro- 
duction; (5) establishment of a peace- 
time expert military general staff. 


@ Taxes. Post-war prosperity is de 
pendent on lowered taxes, declares 
Representative Knutson of Minnesota. 
Says he: “Peacetime production could 
not stand up under the present tax 
load. Taxes are now as high as the 
traffic will bear. . . . We did not de- 
velop the present economic system and 
unsurpassed industrial achievements 
(Continued on page 29) 
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the in. Immetse any rusty nail in a 
n busi- small quantity of Cities Service 
1] made Rust Remover. If badly rusted, allow 
to remain for several minutes. You can 
actually see the rust dissolve. 
CITIES SERVICE RUST REMOVER has 
been tested for four years throughout a small, 
highly industrialized area in the East, where it 
‘iple «lf has earned a unique reputation for performance. 
ations. 


RUST REMOVER is a clean, clear liquid, prac- 
tically odorless, non-inflammable, easily applied, 
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What to do about Rust? 














Ste the Result 





Remove nail and wipe dry with cloth 
or tissue. Note the complete absence 
of rust and the way the original surface 
reappears. 





and harmless to handle by those not allergic to 
specific chemicals. It is fast-acting, and, although 
heating somewhat accelerates results, general 
application is recommended at normal temper- 
ature (60°-90°F.) RUST REMOVER is effective 
on chromium, copper, aluminum, steel and iron. 


See a Free Demonstration of Rust 
Remover on Your Own Equipment. 


(Available only in Cities Service marketing 
territory EAST of the Rockies.) 
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, CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
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“A Gentlemen: I'd like to test Rust REMOVER on 
my own equipment FREE OF CHARGE. Send 
me details. 
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Washington Outlook 


HE labor problem, already the 
foremost issue on the home front, 
will grow more serious, more 
muddled, more controversial in the 
next few months. It’s no longer a mat- 
ter of employer-employee relationships. 
Primarily and fundamentally, its be- 
tween Government and the big unions. 
Stripped of the trimmings, that means 
President Roosevelt and the small co- 
terie of White House advisers are 
“working things out” with the score of 
labor bosses whose unions hold the key 
to the vitals of civilian and military 
production—railroads, steel, coal, air- 
craft, automotive, aluminum, textiles, 
electricals, trucking, shipping, con- 
struction. 

The outlook: 

1. Watch for an upward manipula- 
tion of wages of members of nearly all 
big unions — gradually, deviously, 
breaching the wage line against infla- 
tion by 7-10% despite official mumbo- 
jumbo to the contrary. 

2. Watch for an intensification of 
the labor shortage, nationally, for at 
least six months due to heavier induc- 
tion rate of armed forces—but enough 
cutbacks and change-overs in war pro- 
duction to produce spotty unemploy- 
ment, signaling labor to start an ag- 
gressive fight for job guarantees. 


PRICE TREND UPWARD 


3. Watch for a continuation of the 
slow forward movement of prices 
through Winter and Spring, with an- 
other sharper upward jog in most lines 
next Summer—a consequence of the 
trend toward higher wages. 

4. Watch for less “strike talk” that 
creates public antagonism toward labor 
—principally because Government will 
be committed to the policy of raising 
union pay. 

5. Watch for increased agitation in 
Congress to take labor controls away 
from the executive and establish regu- 
lation by statute—but little change of 
any important restrictive legislation 
against labor this election year, Con- 
gressional threats but no final action 
on anything resembling a “National 
Service Act.” 
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By GENE ROBB 


6. Watch for a stronger upsurge in 
the popular ground swell against union 
“abuses”—with counter-attacks by 
such opposition pressure groups as 
farmers, and by unorganized white- 
collar workers. 

Unions are making this “last chance” 
fight for more money while peak pro- 
duction continues and the labor short- 
age is keenest. In the nature of things, 
their leaders have no alternative but to 
follow the grim path successfully hit 
by John Lewis. Many labor men don’t 
like the course they say “the Govern- 
ment” has forced them to pursue and 
foresee a hollow victory in the end. 

They are especially critical of the 
by-pass “solutions” which are devised 
by White House aides without regard 
to the numerous regular ana estab- 
lished labor-agency channels, which 
have been ignored largely because 
their overlapping authority has pro- 
duced a series of internecine clashes 
among them. 


LABOR A “HOT POTATO” 


The situation is growing so unsatis- 
factory to all parties concerned that it 
now appears certain another govern- 
ment labor body will be super-layered 
on top of WLB, NLRB, conciliation, 
Railway Labor Board, etc., by execu- 
tive decree. Congress won't be satisfied 
and will continue critical, but is not 
anxious at this time to grab labor’s 
political potato from the President 
when it’s almost too hot for even him 
to handle. The shortage of labor will 
intensify wartime inconveniences for 
civilians, but won’t impede war pro- 
duction. Pay differential in war plants 
will be worked a little higher; wage 
incentive becomes even more important 
to keep men and women at war work 
instead of jobs with steadier futures 
in peacetime industries. 

Drafting fathers will accelerate now. 
For how long is a political as well as 
military question. Boards are behind 
in filling quotas, having waited for 
clarification of father-draft policy. 

The Army and Navy will insist on 
putting nearly 2,000,000 more civilians 
in uniform by July 1—60% for addi- 










tions, 40% for replacements. About 
half—or 1,000,000—will be pre-Pear| 
Harbor dads, the balance from youth 
turning 18 and rehabilitated 4-Fs. 

Machinery hasn’t yet been set up to 
induct youngest fathers first. There's 
good chance by Spring that fathers 
over 30 will get general deferment— 
but not until several thousand of them 
have been drafted. Some further relax. 
ing of physical standards are also 
probable, but psycho tests will be 
stiffened. 
















































































POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


The present ebb in political fortunes 
of the national administration, New 
Deal—or whatchamacallit—is undoubt- 
edly the deepest in its decade of domi- 
nance. Few favorable developments are 
visible, but veterans point out that 
“the President hasn’t really begun to 
campaign yet.” Whatever the party 
line, the Democrats face their toughest 
combination of facts, attitudes and cir- 
cumstances: 

1. Inevitably heavy casualties from 
second-front operation. 

2. Higher cost of living for which 
the public does not feel compensated. 

3. Unevenly higher incomes that are 
enjoyed principally by the big minor- 
ities belonging to farm and labor pres- 
sure groups. 

4. Much higher taxes and even more 
complicated forms for tax returns. 

5. Responsibility, taken by the Pres- 
ident himself, for labor union behavior 
which is turning out far worse than 
he expected. 

6. Annoyances over inequities of 
war burdens, shortages and civilian 
red tape. 













































































































































































* 
There should not be the slightest 


basis of doubt in anyone’s mind con- 
cerning our steadfast determination to 
co-operate fully with like-minded na- 
tions in peace*as. well as in war. 
—CorveELt Hutt. 













The history of mankind is one long 
record of giving revolution another 
trial—and then limping back to sanity, 
safety, and hard work.—E. W. Howe. 
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TO THE 
FIGHTING 


MEN OF 
ANACONDA 


ww 


As one momentous year in American history 
closes and another begins, we pay tribute to 
the men of Anaconda who are doing such a 
valiant job on the fighting fronts and on the 
home fronts. Over eleven thousand of our men 
are in. the armed forces and seventy-three have 
made the supreme sacrifice. 


The fighters on the home fronts of Anaconda 


w 


have turned out, in the past year, tonnages of 
copper and zinc that have broken all records. 
Other metals, essential to the winning of the war, 
such as manganese, lead, vanadium and cadmi- 
um are being produced in large quantity. Our 
fabricating plants, too, have set a record in their 
output of copper and copper alloy products for 


use at the fighting fronts. 
44271 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY ' 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 





THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


Let’s back the attack... buy an extra War Bond. 
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Are You a Ghost-Thinker? 


If you let others do your thinking for you, 
you're cheating yourself and your company 


bruiser becomes a prize-ring 

sensation and begins receiving 
credit for sports-page items, or when 
a public official in the midst of heavy 
wartime administrative responsibilities 
suddenly breaks out in a rash of remi- 
niscent books and magazines articles, 
skeptical persons suspect that ghost- 
writers have been at work. 

There is a tendency to belittle these 
wraiths whose shadow-life exists 
around the fringes of current litera- 
ture. It is true they are not likely to 
be geniuses, or their own names 
wouldn’t by-pass the by-lines; but they 
often turn out good, workmanlike 
copy. Instead of being irked by the 
thought that an article might have 
been written by a ghost-writer, the 
reader, in many instances, should be 
thankful. 

It isn’t ghost-writing that we need 
to worry about. It’s ghost-thinking! 


W braizer be an unlettered young 


“SECOND-HAND” THINKING 


Now, of course, no one goes out and 
actually hires someone to do his pri- 
vate, personal thinking for him—with 
the natural exception of professional 
advice. But it’s the easiest thing in the 
world to take other people’s thoughts 
and use them for your own. And it 
can be done quite unconsciously. 

Men who wouldn’t think of wear- 
ing a handed-down suit of clothes have 
been known to flaunt other people’s 
handed-down opinions as their own, 
opinions which, had they realized it, 
were all covered with patches where, 
in the past, they had been shot full of 
holes. 

Other people’s thoughts aren’t nec- 
essarily inferior to ours. Often they’re 
very bright and useful. They're for us 
to consider, to weigh and appraise and 
to adapt to our own thinking. It is 
when we appropriate them to save the 
trouble of thinking for ourselves that 
it’s ghost-thinking. Ghost-writing is at 
least done by living persons in touch 
with current affairs; ghost-thinking is 
often taken over from the defunct. 

A foreman in a certain factory was 


By HERBERT GAY SISSON 


discussing with two or three job-fore- 
men the crowded condition of their 
department. He suggested that if an 
overhead conveyor were installed they 
could discontinue using trucks to bring 
in materials and carry out completed 
parts, thus reducing aisle space. 

“But we’ve always used trucks,” ob- 
jected one of the men. 

There may have been a sound rea- 
son for the use of trucks in that de- 
partment, but it wasn’t the one given 
by the job-foreman. That was no rea- 
son at all. It was just ghost-thinking 
—using thoughts others had put into 
practice years earlier, because it was 
easier to use them than to think! 

Back in 1903 many people were 


saying that nobody’d ever flown in an 
airplane and nobody ever would. Two 
Wrights made that one wrong. It had 
been just ghost-thinking, and ghost- 
thinking of that type has opposed most 
of the steps that have been taken by 
scientists and inventors toward the ad- 
vancement of human well-being. 

Much ghost-thinking takes place in 
group meetings, for the simple reason 
that a few are usually willing to think 
for the entire group and the others 
are willing to let them. 

At an industrial convention, two 
committees of five were formed to 
study specific problems and make 
recommendations. In one committee, 
each of the members personally studied 
the problem and had definite ideas to 
present to the assembled group. The 
thoughts of these five men were pooled 
in their report, an excellent one that 
had far-reaching results in bringing 


about better conditions in industry, 

In the other committee, as often hap. 
pens, it was left to the chairman to do 
all the thinking and investigating. He 
prepared a report and the others 
passed on it, adding a few suggestions 
that occurred at the moment. It wasn’t 
a bad report, as the chairman was a 
clear thinker; but it contained the 
thoughts of only one man instead of 
five. As far as the other four members 
were concerned, it was mostly ghost- 
thinking, and the convention had been 
short-changed in the matter of their 
services. 

More than a little of the ghost. 
thinking done by employees comes 
from their bosses. Of course, it’s not 
ghost-thinking but a matter of duty 
and common sense to respect the 
chief’s opinions and follow his instruc- 
tions. Some employees, however, listen 
to their boss with a one-track mind 
and only a one-way track. When he 
expresses the slightest opinion, they 
hasten to agree, whether they think 
“yes,” “no,” or “maybe,” or whether, 
as is usually the case, they just don’t 
bother to think at all. Instead of bring: 
ing their minds to bear on the prob- 
lems of the business, they keep trying 
to read the boss’ mind and adopt his 
thoughts for their own. 


BUSINESS “YES MEN" 


Some bosses, to be sure, encourage 
this type of ghost-thinking. But, who- 
ever may be to blame, the chronic “yes 
man” short-changes the business that 
employs him by withholding his own 
ideas—ideas that may never occur to 
anyone else. 

The one who’s short-changed most 
by ghost-thinking is the ghost-thinker 
himself. He gets into the habit of lay- 
ing off his mind just when he needs 
it, and eventually he suffers a thought- 
power shortage. 

In addition to ghost-writers and 
ghost-thinkers, there is a walking 
ghost. It’s an old-fashioned term for 
payday. Persistence in ghost-thinking 
is net calculated to keep the ghost 
walking. 
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here could 
but 


Where, indeed, but here in America could men start 
business life at unpretentious jobs and not only aspire 
to better things but actually realize their ambitions? 


Look around you. Travel the length and breadth 
of our land. Everywhere you will see evidence of 
what American initiative has contributed to our 
national life . . . the work it has created . . . the 
families it supports . . . the security it offers. 

This way of life is far more than an honored tradi- 
tion. It is an active, potent force that has contributed 
to our prosperity and, if left unchanged, can con- 


LOOK back just 25 years... to the close of World War I. Thou- 
sands of “doughboys” returning to civilian life. They sought oppor- 
tunities. With an eye to the future, many found jobs as mechanics 
servicing automobiles, as parts managers or car salesmen. And, 
working both on and under cars, they learned the automobile 
business literally from the ground up. 


Today, hundreds of these men have become substantial merchants, 
operating their own automobile dealerships. You'll find them in 
cities and towns throughout the Nation. Their businesses are 
assets to the communities they have helped to build. 








this happe? 
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tinue to do so. With freedom of the individual to com- 
pete in established fields . . . to pioneer in new ones 
. .. to prosper according to ability to serve, Ameri- 
can business men can.look forward to still greater 
accomplishment. 


Under conditions in which enterprise and a com- 
petitive spirit bring proportionate rewards, auto- 
mobile dealers, as independent business men, can 
enjoy an opportunity for growth and prosperity. 





Tune in Major Bowes every Thursday, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


WAR BONDS ARE YOUR PERSONAL INVESTMENT IN VICTORY 


DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


PLYMOUTH e° DODGE ° DE soTO 


JANUARY 15, 1944 


® CHRYSLER ° 





FORESIGHTED COMPANY 


Increasing manpower  scarcities 
prompted the Porte Publishing Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to urge its draft- 
age salesmen to bring their wives with 
them on their travels. Then, when the 
draft struck, the company shrewdly 
hired the girls to “pinch hit” for their 
husbands. Having “learned the ropes” 







New Ideas 


as well as the territories, the girls are 
doing a bang-up job. 


MOBILE “POWER HOUSE" 


Roving power trains, equipped with 
self-contained generating plants that 
need only coal and water to operate, 
are a Westinghouse solution to the 
problem of quick restoration of elec- 





A frank statement about the most serious 
situation the Trucking Industry has ever faced 


Save the Carcass 
to Save Your Business! 


In 1944, there just aren’t going to be enough new tires to go around! 


Military demands for tires have been greatly increased . . 
the full realization that unless civilian operators take immediate 
conservation steps many trucks will have to be laid up. 


Believe us . . . truck operators will not be able to get all the new 
tires they will need next year regardless of what they’re hauling. 


So the most valuable things you own are the carcasses of those 
natural rubber tires on your trucks. You will have to depend upon 
them for recaps... or you may not roll. 


This is a frank warning of a crisis that can put you out of business. 
If you “wait and see’”— it may be too late. 


Right now is the time to start caring for those carcasses . . . right 
now is the time to seek out expert help to make them Jast. 


Your General Tire Dealer understands the situation fully. He 
knows how precious your carcasses are . . . and he offers his full, 
specialized truck tire facilities to help lick this crisis. 


But, whether you see him or not .. . he joins with us in issuing 
this solemn warning: save the carcass to save your business! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. * AKRON, OHIO 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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tric service to Axis-bombed war indus. 
tries. Capable of producing enough 
electricity to supply a city of 100,000 
people, the trains will be used to follow 
Allied armies into reconquered areas, 
They’re also adaptable for establishing 
new industrial centers in undeveloped 
regions, supplying power until perma. 
nent plants are constructed. . 
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CITATIONS FOR CITIZENS 


Onondaga County Savings Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y., is coining good will 
by sponsoring a radio program to give 
public recognition and honor to war. 
workers performing outstanding ser- 
vice. Distinguished Citizen Citations, 
“for loyal and devoted aid to America 
in time of war,” are awarded to two 
Syracuse citizens at each broadcast. 
Names of the winners, with their com- 
panies, are also displayed conspicv- 


ously in the bank lobby. 


“FLOATING” SMOKE SCREENS 


Ingenious, “floating” smoke screens 
are an American Can Co. device de- 
signed to provide increased protection 
for U. S. convoys. It’s done with small. 
chemically-activated containers _ that 
emit a thick blanket of smoke and then 
sink without a trace. 
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PACKAGED BANANAS 


Packages of semi-dried bananas, 
containing all the flavor and taste of 
real ones, will soon be on the market. 
Specially packed in Brazil, they’re be- 
ing imported by Kannengiesser & Co., 
New York City. 


TWO-WAY MIRROR 


A recently-designed, “two-way” au- 
tomobile mirror is a novel reflection 
of things to come in post-war motor- 
ing. Consisting of two mirrors joined 
by an adjustable arm, it not only per- 
mits motorists to see rear traffic, but 
also approaching traffic that might or- 
dinarily be obscured by trucks preced- 
ing the driver’s car. 






















































"SCRAPPY" SALESMEN 


When the National Biscuit Co.’s con- 
tainer-making plant recently ran out of 
raw material, the company cooked up: 
a scheme whereby its sales staff was 
hurriedly converted into a corps of 
waste-paper collectors. Result: The 
“scrap heap” is now overflowing. 





























MASS VACATION 





Something new in vacation plans is 
one announced by Ephrata, Pa., where- 
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by all employees of the town’s major 

industries will take their Summer holi- 

days at the same time. The idea will 
it war-working wives and hus- 

bands to spend 10 full days with their 

families. 

FREE TAXI 


With gas rationing dealing a death 
blow to car-driving shoppers, mer- 
chants located outside central business 
districts are also being hit hard. One 
enterprising Indiana clothier is solving 
the problem by furnishing free taxi 
service to attract customers. 


EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


Syracuse, N. Y., war plants are in- 
troducing a new twist in help-wanted 
policies. Instead of having job-seekers 
waste time and carfare journeying 
from one plant to another, all jobs are 
listed at a special Victory Center. Ap- 
plicants merely announce their skills 
and job preferences and the “Center” 
informs them of openings. 


GLASS COAL CHUTE 


Coal chutes are the latest addition 
to the long list of wartime glass prod- 
ucts. Made of Carrara glass by the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., they’re 
said to be even more durable than 
steel ones. 


"PIN-UP" PARADE 


Service men who used to work at 
one Cleveland war plant are now pick- 
ing their “pin-up” girls from the plant. 
The girls’ pictures are first run in the 
company’s house organ, with the sol- 
diers voting for their “pin-up” favor- 
ites. Original photographs of the win- 
ners are then sent to the company’s 
2,000 employees in the armed forces. 


SYNTHETIC SHELLAC 
Credit inventor C. G. Harford with 


the development of a synthetic water- 
resistant shellac that’s claimed to ad- 
here to metal and wood better than the 
natural product. It’s already being 
used for ships, life rafts, gas masks. 


"SELF-STARTING" TIRE 


The latest thing in plane tires is a 
Goodrich “self-starting” model that 
eases the wear and tear of landing by 
attaining a high rolling speed before it 
touches the ground. This is achieved 
by a simple arrangement of vanes built 
into the sidewall of the tire. When the 
landing gear is lowered, the vanes 
“catch” the air and set the wheel spin- 
ning. 
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"BIG 
GUNS 


OF THE 


NATURAL GAS 
INDUSTRY 





Lie ovr nation’s heavy artillery, these “big guns” of the 


Natural Gas industry are helping to win decisive battles for 


our armed forces on all the fighting fronts. Welded and 


coupled together, they perform functions that are indispen- 


sable to the war effort—transmitting and distributing Natural 


Gas whenever and wherever it is needed, through pipe lines 


that span the continent. 4 This industry today is performing 


a two-fold service to the nation. While continuing essential 


fuel supplies to our people, it produces and distributes 


gas for myriad wartime uses, including the production of 


sinews of war—ranging from explosives perfected by recent 


chemical advances to healing agents in the name of mercy. 


Columbia System is now supplying more 
Natural Gas and Electricity for indus- 
trial use than ever before in its history. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 









THIS IS THE 
CRITICAL YEAR 

















































The Pattern 


PRODUCTION 


War production, racing along to 
new peaks, has blasted all previous 
records. Still, munitions output must 
be stepped up sharply to meet increas- 
ing war needs. . . . Don’t get too opti- 
mistic over reports of a rapid rebirth 
of overall civilian production. Though 
some stocks will increase, more will 
continue to yield first place to military 
demands. . . . Plane production, rising 
fast, must soar even higher to top 
1944 quotas. The big problem: Skilled 
labor pools are being drained. .. . 
Lost: Enough steel to build a battle- 
ship, two cruisers and half a dozen 
destroyers—that’s the huge production 
toll taken by recent steel plant strikes. 

. Good news for civilian consumers 
is WPB’s recent action authorizing 
production of 2,000,000 electric irons 





of Business 


and 50,000 bathtubs (the tubs will be 
limited to housing projects only). 


MATERIALS 


Natural rubber stocks are dwindling 
fast. Although synthetic supplies are 
increasing, their greater susceptibility 
to heat is giving manufacturers plenty 
of headaches. . . . Discount further ru- 
mors of soap rationing, for OPA’s 
policy of swapping meat points for fats 


has finally boosted the fats salvage 


campaign “over the top.” . . . In spite 
of huge military demands, there’s no 
sizable dent in U. S. aluminum stocks. 
Forging ahead at a pace that’s now 
seven times that of pre-war speeds, our 
production capacity alone is far in ex- 
cess of combined Axis efforts, says the 
Aluminum Co. of America. . . . Be pre- 
pared for more woes in the lumber 








U. S. Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


Mortgages 


Acceptances Outstanding 
(less own acceptances 
held in portfolio) 


Deposits (includin 
Outstanding 


U. §S. 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COM PANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, December 31, 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks.................:00. $ 239,375,104.84 


State and Municipal Bonds...... 
Other Bonds and Investments.... 
Loans and Discounts............. 
Banking Houses ................ 
ee EPO 


ee 


LIABILITIES 
NT ESEES EELS es ee $20,000,000.00 
PND Wok vise o'cbs a ees FNS | 55,000,000.00 
NE MND ois scccerecces 7,469,562.31 $82,469,562.31 


Dividend Payable Jan. 3, 1944... 
Reserves, Taxes, Interest, etc..... 


PE MEIEED. cece vcsccnccwees 
Official and Certified Checks 
12,100,388.19) . . 


Ree 900,000.00 

x palais wa aenia wa 7,958,257.91 
$4,544,866.08 

676,143.40 3,868,722.68 

‘se seue soenees 319,370.00 


Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$210,927 453.70 in the foregoing statement are deposited to secure 
public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


















657,728,405.67 
63,769,792.38 
61,132,235.74 
77,734,925.32 
139,435,523.75 
419,793.50 
2,819,334.76 
929,179.15 
2,037,000.92 
4,132,782.70 


$1,249,514,078.73 


























1,153,998,165.83 
$1,249,514,078.73 


















Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














situation, as a result of year-end stocks 
sinking to new lows. . . . Look for a 
big jump in wartime copper needs, 
Already, production is having an up. 
hill battle in keeping pace with present 
demand. 
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Coal stockpiles are dangerously low, 
and increased foreign shipments may 
bring a crisis by Fall, says OWI. Ac. 
cording to the Bituminous Coal and 
Anthracite Institutes, however, there’s 
plenty of coal for everybody. . . . Don't 
expect pipelines alone to cope with oil 
transportation difficulties. You can 
look for further shortages if other car. 
riers sag below peak performance. . . . 
Don’t be surprised if petroleum prob- 
lems soon turn into a crisis. Why? 
Tank cars and trucks are in vital need 
of parts and repairs. 
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LABOR 





Although its appearance is still only 
local, the grim specter of unemploy- 
ment is again rearing its ugly head. 
One reason: War contract cancella- 
tions. .. . A total of 31,000,000 work- 
ers—that’s the huge untapped labor 
pool now available for part-time em- 
ployment, says WMC’s McNutt. They 
comprise three groups: (1) School 
boys and girls over 14; (2) non- 
working women without children; 
(3) other workers who could devote 
some of their off-hours to other jobs. 

. Boomerang: The Smith-Connally 
“anti-labor” law, intended as a legal 
weapon to hamper wartime strikers, 
has turned into a labor ally. In six 
months, there have been more, instead 
of less, strikes. 





















































TRANSPORTATION 


Despite last year’s staggering bur- 
dens (1943 railroads smashed all pre- 
vious transportation records by han- 
dling the greatest volume of freight and 
passenger traffic in their history), rail 
experts expect this year’s loads to take 
a sharp upward spurt. . . . Don’t think 
railroad “travel rationing” is a dead 
issue. However, it won’t appear unless 
all other measures fail. . . . Truck 
operators who think 1944’s commer- 
cial vehicle replacement program will 
end their transportation worries are 
due for a shock. Less than two-thirds 
of the 123,000 new vehicles approved 
will go to civilians. . . . Grim prospect: 
After-the-war re-tiring of America’s 
motor vehicles will take at least three 
years, says the Seiberling Rubber Co. 
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_. America’s airlines, soaring to new 
peaks in domestic passenger and cargo 
traffic, are also marking up the greatest 
safety records in their history. 


FOOD 

With production low and demand 
high, this year’s milk outlook isn’t too 
bright. One big problem: Improvement 
of feed prospects. .. . Watch for a cut 
in civilian meat supplies, accompanied 
by a jump in points. . . . Don’t be sur- 
prised if 1944 cocoa stocks are lower 
than ever. Tea and coffee should be 
plentiful, however. . . . The egg short- 
age is over. In spite of manpower, 
equipment and feed scarcities, farmers 
boosted 1943’s huge egg-production 
goal “over the top.” . . . Although last 
year’s pig production climbed to new 
heights, discount talk of a steadily in- 
creasing stream of porkers “going to 
market.” Why? Agriculture experts 
expect output to fall off in the Spring. 


POST-WAR 


According to a recent Psychological 
Corp. survey, nearly half of all people 
interviewed believe there will be fewer 
jobs available after the war. .. . Don’t 
look for any “overnight” transforma- 
tion of the broadcasting industry to 
large-scale television operations, says 
RCA’s David Sarnoff. It will take a 
year at least before low-priced sets can 
be marketed extensively. . . . Discount 
reports that light metals and plastics 
will seriously menace the post-war steel 
industry, says industrial chemist Dr. 
John M. Weiss. Competition and new 
needs, he says, may actually increase 
steel output. . . . Prediction: America’s 
post-war housing industry will see the 
biggest boom in history. According to 
the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., U. S. families will spend some 
$35,000,000,000 for housing in the 
first decade of peace. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Thousands of “Americans” are ham- 
pering wartime economy by continu- 
ing to line the pockets of black mar- 
keters. . . . Prospects are bright for 
trailer- living Americans, as a result of 
the trailer industry’s nationwide pro- 
gram for creating 300 ultra-modern 
parks that will accommodate from 50 
to 200 trailer homes each. Over 900 
manufacturers, suppliers and dealers 
are a the plan. Cost: $10,- 
000,000. . . . According to Roger Fox, 
one of our writers, many New York 
bookstores are rationing Bibles. Rea- 
son: War demand, paper shortage. 
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TO THE POINT 


It seems obvious that an ideal trans- 
portation system would be one which 
could afford every customer a fully co- 
ordinated service—i.e., a service by 
which his freight—or he, as a traveler 
—could be carried from origin to des- 
tination entirely by rail, highway, wa- 
ter or air, or by any two or more of 
these means that he preferred—Ram- 
way AGE. 


Clearly our safety and our well- 
being depend upon the fullest encour- 


agement to American ingenuity, upon 
maintenance of our system of freedom 
of private enterprise. I strongly suspect 
that this freedom is basic and that, 
without it, in the long run, other 
freedoms cannot exist—WaLteR S. 
GirForD, president, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


At present there is waste everywhere, 
but then we can still afford to be waste- 
ful—ELeanor Roosevett (Oct. 15, 
1940). 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Fitth Ave. at 44th se, 140 Broadway ig ion Ave. at 60th St. 
London: 11 Birchin Lane, E. C. 3; Bush House, W. C. 2 
Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1943 
RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banksand Bankers . ..... . - $ 563,906,253.23 
U. S. Government Obligations ...... . 1,959,786,746.17 
Loans and Bills Purchased ........ - 610,781,083.01 
Public Securities . . ° $ 55,903,665.64 
Stock of the Federal Reserve: Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securitiesand Obligations . 22,543,260.98 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 1,307,171.87 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable. ° 8,481,089.12 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 1,654,511.52 
97,689,699.13 
Bank Buildings . . . 10,276,388.19 
Ce er Ne 6 oot ee ee ee SH ee 931,342.13 
Total Resources. . ..-.-.- . . $3,243,371,511.86 
LIABILITIES 
Capital . 2 2 we ew eo ew - $ 90,000,000.00 
— OSS ae tee ee 170,000,000.00 
ivided Profits 31, 391,853.78 
Total Capital Funds. . . - $ 291,391,853.78 
Deposits . ° $2,864,7 87, 057. 90 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 39,006,978.49 
Tetel Depesite. . . «© 2 2 3 oe 2,903,794,036.39 
Federal Funds Purchased . ......+ 4.46 -. 26,700,000.00 
Acceptances .. «2... $ 3,456,733.08 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment 2,149,561.21 
$ 1,307,171. 
Liability as Endorser on A 
ances and Foreign Bills .. . 96,896.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . 152,550.00 
Dividend Payable January 3, 1944 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches and Net Difference in 
Balances between Various Of- 
fices Due to Different Statement 
Dates of Foreign Branches. . 2,356,675.51 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Ex- 
penses, Taxes.ete. . . . + - 14,872,328.31 
21,485,621.69 
Total Liabilities . . .... . . $3,243,371,511.86 
Sains cea raptae smear emer 
This Statement incl the and liabilities of the English Branches as of 
December 26, i943. French Branches as of October 31, 1942, and Belgian Branch 
as of October 31, 1941. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 



































“6 COULD see there wasn’t going 
| to be any getting out of that fox 
hole for maybe a long while to 
come. The Jap sniper had me brack- 
eted—anyhow till dark. So I pulled my 
stove out of my pocket and cooked 
lunch.” 

The above is an excerpt from a let- 
ter written by a U. S. Marine some- 
where in the South Pacific Islands. It 
was just that easy. No magician, he, 
but simply a hungry leatherneck, 
availing himself of some of the new, 
streamlined equipment Uncle Sam is 
now supplying his fighters, wherever 
they may be. 


ORIGIN OF THE IDEA 


You'll be hearing more—much more 
—of the vest-pocket stove, which 
sounds like something lifted from an 
H. G. Wells fantasy. Actually, it’s the 
brain-child of John Speaker, a man 
who doesn’t trouble himself too much 
with precedent. 

It was a picnic that first gave him 
the idea. Folks travel miles to get to a 
picnic site, says Speaker, and then 
more miles foraging for firewood. The 
only alternative to this scour-the-coun- 
try routine was to trundle along a 
bulky, metal contraption which folded 
in as many places as a camp chair— 
plus a bag of charcoal, kindling «and 
various other combustibles. All of 
which, to Speaker’s way of thinking, 
was a darned nuisance. Crouched be- 
fore a fire barely hot enough to take 
the chill off a wiener, he decided to 
do something about it. That was Sun- 
day noon. Being the sort of man he is, 
he had, by Monday noon, taken steps. 

Using the unhandy picnic grill as a 
starting point, he immediately con- 
densed it into an unbelievably compact 
affair of light wire, measuring approx- 
imately eight inches in length, four 

inches across and two deep. Where, 
‘you may ask, was the heat coming 
from? Elementary, my dear Watson. 
From pills! 

Speaker, among his many accom- 
plishments, holds a degree in chemical 
engineering from a Vienna University. 






John Speaker and His 
Vest-Pocket Stove 


By JAMES ABELL WRIGHT 


The notion of concentrated heat had 
been buzzing around in his head for 
some time. Confronted with the prob- 
lem, this buzzing suddenly crystallized 
in the form of a white tablet about the 
size of a peppermint lozenge. Speaker 
placed one of his pills into a small 
metal cup built into his new grill and 
applied a match. A hot, blue flame 
came to life, and presto—water boiled, 
food cooked, and a revolutionary idea 
had been iaunched. 

At this point many an inventor 
would have begun to stumble, confused 
by the necessity of reconciling the 
ethereal dream with the practical ap- 
plication. John Speaker, however, had 
barely hit his stride. Into an attrac- 
tively-lithograpized metal box went one 
of his new grills, together with a sup- 
ply of Heat Tabs, as the pills had been 
christened. The result—a streamlined 
campfire in every sense of the word. 

“People will go for this,” said 
Speaker. An advertising campaign was 
inaugurated. People did “go for it.” 
Hunters, fishermen, hikers, outdoor 
lovers—even folks who had few or no 
contacts with outdoor life—bought the 
Speaker kit, if only for its novelty. 
Orders for the three-ounce cook stove 
streamed in. 


REBUFFED BUT NOT DETERRED 


Then came Pearl Harbor. What had 
worked so well in peacetimes ought 
to go double for war, thought Speaker. 
Undismayed by the milling mass which 
was Washington, he haunted the na- 
tion’s capital—the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Air Corps. His brain-child was 
given much interested scrutiny, but 
little encouragement. 

“Too big,” was the comment of the 
military big-wigs, 

Speaker’s first reaction was one of 
amazement. “Three ounces,” he gasped, 
“and it’s too big! What do they expect 
—a fold in the middle? Ah—wait! 
Maybe there is something to that—a 
fold!” 

Returning to his home in Milwau- 
kee with only failure to reward his 
efforts, Speaker’s mind and pencil 











were both busy. Three ounces—too 
big! He couldn’t forget it. The more 
he considered it, the stronger became 
his conviction that a folding grill was 
the only answer. He designed one that 
would fit comfortably into any ordi. 
nary coat pocket. Once more he set his 
face toward Washington. 

“Too big,” was the laconic answer. 

“A coat-pocket stove,” he reasoned, 
“is too big. Perhaps they'll settle for 
a vest-pocket affair.” He went back to 
work, then headed again for Washing. 


ton. 


FAR-REACHING EFFECTS 


Now that it’s an actuality,the Speaker 
grill appears ridiculously simple. Any- 
one could have thought of that, you 
say. But look at it any way you please, 
the world had to wait for one man to 
come along and shrink your 500-pound 
kitchen stove into the incredible vol- 
ume of a vest pocket. The effects of 
Speaker’s invention are more far-reach- 
ing than a casual observation would 
indicate. Today, our mechanized forces 
move with such amazing rapidity that 
lumbering, bulky field kitchens simply 
can’t keep in step. The old axiom still 
holds, however, and mechanized 
though it may be, the Army, now as 
always, travels on its stomach. Thanks 
to John Speaker, your boy and mine 
are getting good, substantial food— 
and getting it hot, wherever they may 
be, fox hole in New Guinea or snow 
drift in Alaska. 

Nor is that all. In the near future 
every plane, fighter or bomber, will be 
equipped with Speaker Grills and 
Heatabs. (Incidentally, the heat tablets 
are also edible.) 

You'll hear more of John Speaker 
before this war is over. Already, he’s 
developing a variety of other prod- 
ucts, all designed to intensify the 
American war effort. Even now, in 
Washington, his name is fast becoming 
a symbol, not because he knows all the 
answers, but because he knows how to 
get them. “Turn it over to Speaker,” 
one hears with increasing frequency. 
“He'll find a way out.” 
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Post-War Plans 
(Continued from page 18) 


by stifling the profit incentive. Con- 
tinuation of the present taxes in peace 
time would lower our living stand- 
ards.” With a national income in peace- 
time of about $100,000,000,000, he 
believes the tax load should be under 
$28,000,000,000, compared with a bur- 
den of more than $40,000,000,000 at 
present. 


@ National Aviation Policy. The U. S. 
should lose no time, according to 
Eugene E. Wilson, vice chairman of 
United Aircraft, in developing a na- 
tional aviation policy. He is against 
making the industry a state monopoly, 
as in many European countries. “Pri- 
vate industry,” he says, “has proved 
an essential of a sound national avia- 
tion policy. . . . Let us recall that at 
the close of World War I, France was 
the foremost nation in aeronautics. 
But France finally nationalized her 
aviation industry, and in two decades 
it practically disintegrated.” He urges 
the immediate creation of a national 
board to formulate an aviation policy 
for the U. S., in the light of new world 
developments. Until our policy is set- 
tled, we are at a disadvantage in dis- 
cussing post-war aviation policies with 
Russia and the British Commonwealth, 
who have already settled national 
plans. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


@ Bases Against Aggression. Senator 
Chandler of Kentucky believes that 
after the war the U. S. should take 
Japan’s outlying island possessions 
and fortify them. This would quaran- 
tine Japan against further aggression. 
(Unofficial sources state that this was 
one of the matters informally agreed 
upon at the Teheran Conference. ) 


®©A4 Happy Land. Post-war planning 
based on public works and the dole 
is not favored by C. D. Howe, Can- 
ada’s Munitions Minister. He proposes 
a nine-point plan to make Canadians 
“the happiest people on God’s green 
earth.” Among other things, he advo- 
cates a higher standard of living, 
peacetime use of wartime inventions, 
a place in international aviation, min- 
ing industry expansion and new mar- 
kets abroad. All the plans are to be 
built “on the broad base of private 
industry, agriculture and our forests, 
mines and fisheries.” 
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Superstitions of Airmen 


PiLots today are sick of the Gremlin 
legend, yet most are steeped in mysti- 
cism, and no wonder. There’s a lone- 
liness in their life above the clouds 
that encourages superstition. For in- 
stance, many flyers see faces in cloud 
formations, ice fields and mountain 
ranges, often faces of friend and foe, 
and they’re considered good omens by 
some, bad omens by others. 

Consolidated Vultee, which recently 
completed a study of airmen’s super- 
stitions, reports that one of World War 
II’s most popular superstitions is that 
it’s bad luck to enter a plane from the 
right side. Some pilots believe it’s good 
luck to spit on the elevators of a ship 
they’re flying for the first time; others 
think it’s bad luck to be photographed 
just before a flight. This seems to be 
a well-founded superstition, since many 
famous aces flew to their death after 
having their pictures taken. Germany’s 
Baron Manfred von Richtofen, of 
World War I fame, was one. 

The study also shows that fetishes 
of all kinds—medals, lucky coins and 
dolls—are common. In fact, most pilots 
are suckers for dolls, ordinary stuffed 


dolls such as little girls play with. 

Some flyers never go up without 
wearing a skullcap made from a 
sweetheart’s stocking. The stocking 
must be taken from the girl’s left leg, 
however, for it seems there’s no luck 
in the other. Few pilots care if you 
watch them take off, yet there are those 
who believe ill luck goes with them if 
you watch their plane out of sight. 
Flyers as a whole put little stock in 
the old three-lights-on-a-match super- 
stition, but to strike three matches in 
lighting your own cigarette is, accord- 
ing to some airmen, very, very un- 
lucky.—Don Samson. 

* 


Solar “Searchlight” 


General Electric’s new, hand-size 
“signaling mirror” should prove a real 
life-saver to sailors adrift at sea or 
pilots stranded in isolated country. The 
mirror is a solar “searchlight” that 
can be aimed almost as accurately as 
a Garand rifle; it’s capable of “shoot- 
ing” the sun’s rays so they'll “hit” a 
small target as far as 10 miles away. 
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America’s FINEST Cigarette 


VScientifically proved less irritating to 
the smoker's nose and throat! 

















More Power in 
South America 


By CARL CROW 


N almost all of the South Ameri- 

can countries, ambitious industrial 

projects are being laid out on paper 
and funds for their construction are 
being budgeted by Government or pri- 
vate capital. A new and healthy rivalry 
is springing up between countries, 
which for generations made political 
capital out of boundary disputes. It 
was always easy to stir up patriots to 
fighting heat over an issue of this sort, 
in spite of the fact that in nine cases 
out of 10 the area in dispute was of 
no conceivable value to anyone. 

But border disputes are no longer 
fashionable. Instead of trying to pur- 
loin territory from each other, the va- 
rious countries are now seriously at- 
tempting to develop the areas they con- 
trol. The bloodless and healthy battles 
for industrial self-sufficiency mark a 
new phase in the lives of our Southern 
neighbor nations. 


SHORT ON COAL 


The building of factories and the 
extension of railway lines has brought 
into sharp focus the fact that while 
South American countries are rich in 
many minerals, no country has a large 
supply of good coal. Chile is more 
fortunate than any other country in 
that regard, but the coal is not of su- 
perior quality and there are indications 
that the supply is not nearly so in- 
exhaustible as it was once supposed to 
be. So Chilean engineers and financiers 
have been studying the possibilities of 
hydro-electric power and a giant pro- 
gram of development has been worked 
out and given governmental approval. 

The complete program will involve 
the expenditure of a $100,000,000 over 
a period of about 20 years. When the 
project is completed every important 
town on Chile’s long coast line will be 
able to tap a power line. The building 
of factories, street car lines and irriga- 
tion works are expected to follow. The 
* geography of Chile is ideal for a proj- 
ect of this sort. Many rivers, fed by 
the snows of the Andes, run into the 
Pacific from the rocky spine of that 
great mountain range. The flow of 


water is dependable and the fall meas- 
ured in thousands of feet. At .almost 
every point where power will be de- 
veloped, it will find immediate use in 
mining operations. Chile has also made 
great progress in the building of small 
factories and has a supply of skilled 
labor unequaled south of Panama. 

Equally ambitious projects are un- 
der way in Brazil, where hydro-elec- 
tric power is no novelty. There is some 
coal in Brazil, but importations have 
always been heavy. In the busy and 
prosperous industrial city of Sao 
Paulo, the wheels are turned by power 
electrically transmitted from harnessed 
water falls. Electricity for power and 
light in colorful Rio de Janeiro comes 
from the same source. Brazilians are 
rather proud of the fact that the coun- 
try’s annual consumption of electricity 
is 2,000,000,000 kilowatt hours and 
steadily increasing. The big Brazilian 
project for developing more hydro- 
electric power involves the harnessing 
of only one river, and that is the San 
Francisco. 

This stream in Northern Brazil runs 
through a valley approximately the size 
of Texas and is rich in undeveloped 
mineral wealth. Mines now worked 
there produce iron, mica, quartz, gold, 
bauxite, diamonds and copper. With 
an adequate supply of cheap power, 


new mines will be opened and the pro. 
duction of old mines increased. Dany 
are now being constructed for the de. 
velopment of three power sites; the 
largest one will generate 600,00 
horsepower. With the completion 9 
this plant more of Brazil’s railways 
will be electrified and orders for 1) 
huge electric locomotives have been 
placed in this country. 

These great power plants will ip. 
volve the expenditure of millions oj 
dollars and it appears to be taken for 
granted, both in Chile and Brazil, tha 
all machinery and equipment will be 
purchased in the U. S. There will be 
no difficulty about financing these en. 
terprises, for both countries have ep. 
joyed a great deal of war prosperity 
and can probably build these plants 
without foreign loans. 


WILL CREATE EMPLOYMENT 


These sizable orders, which will be 
put into execution as soon as we are 
at peace, will help to take up the slack 
in employment that may be expected 
after the war. The projects will not 
only provide employment for Ameri- 
cans at home; Chile and Brazil will 
need a large number of engineers and 
technical experts. The benefits to 
American business will not end with 
the completion of the plants. As each 
unit goes into operation, there will be 
thousands of new customers for all 
kinds of electrical appliances. Many 
small factories and machine shops will 
come into existence with a steady de 
mand for a wide variety of supplies. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the 
completion of these plants in distant 
South American countries will provide 
steady employment for thousands of 
American workmen. 


New World Language 


ENGLISH is rapidly becoming the in- 
ternational language of the world—a 
position formerly occupied by French. 
It has for more than a century been 
the principal commercial language, 
thanks principally to the far-flung ac- 
tivities of British manufacturers and 
traders. Even the Germans use a great 
many English trade terms in their own 
correspondence and commercial con- 
tracts. 

The American movies aroused a lot 
of interest in the English language 
and many thousands of young people 
started studying it, so they could un- 


derstand what Charles Coburn and 
Hedy Lamarr and other screen favor 
ites were saying. 

The war, especially since the tide 
has turned on the side of the Allies, 
has aroused a new interest in the lan- 
guage. A poll recently taken in Sweden 
is of great significance. On the ques 
tion of what foreign languages should 
be taught in the public schools, 48 of 
the school districts voted for English 
and one or two for German, none fot 
any other language. Only a few years 
ago German was the principal secon: 
dary language in Sweden. 


FORBES 
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What about Postwar 





and the Railroad Industry ? 


A statement by A. T. MERCIER, President of Southern Pacific 


WE OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC meet this ques- 
tion more and more frequently these days, 
since our railroad is one of the largest 
industries west of the Mississippi. 


It is a difficult question, because our future 
course depends on several hard economic 
factors we cannot fully foresee or control .. . 
factors such as postwar income and outgo. 
available cash. credit, the level of business 
activity, and the amount of income left after 
taxes. (Southern Pacific taxes in 1941 were 
$21,000,000; in 1942, $77,000,000; and for 
1943 in the neighborhood of $125,000,000.) 


We cast an inquiring look at the future 
every time we order new locomotives. 


Since early 1939 Southern Pacific has re- 
ceived or ordered $46,000,000 worth of loco- 
motives —a total of 300 steam or diesel 
engines—and we would order more diesels 
if we could get them. We need these engines 
now to do our war job, and we have no re- 
grets over the expenditures involved. But it 
is a question whether or not we will have a 
surplus of power for postwar operations. 


PREWAR PROGRESS A CLUE 
TO POSTWAR AIMS 


Our actions in the past can be taken as a 
measure of our urge to go ahead in the fu- 
ture. During the dark decade of railroad 
revenues, 1930 to 1940, a new era in rail- 
roading developed such improvements as 
air conditioning of trains, streamlining, and 
the use of lighter weight metals. 


Southern Pacific then placed in service 
such trains as the Sunbeams, the Daylights, 
the City of San Francisco and the Lark, and 
was in process of streamlining other trains 
when the war put a stop to construction of 
hew passenger equipment. 


Freight service, too, was being speeded up 
and improved. Southern Pacific pioneered 
and developed fast overnight freight service, 
a coordination of rail and truck transporta- 
tion, with deliveries so fast that waybills had 
to be telegraphed to destinations. 


So, while bending every effort to handle our 
war load, Southern Pacific plans, when peace 
comes, to continue a forward course by: 


Extension of improvements in train 
accommodations and services inau- 
gurated before the war. 


2 Further development of services 
*people like and use, as contrasted 
with services that the public does 
not use, and which operate at a loss, 
acting as a handicap to greater rail- 
road progress. 


3 Creation of new services and methods 

*made possible by new inventions and 

discoveries adaptable to railroad 
transportation. 


Postwar readjustment poses grave problems 
requiring realistic and constructive thought 
by all Americans if they are to be solved. 
But we face the future with confidence. 


WE HAVE GOOD REASONS FOR 
CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


C) We believe that American ingenuity and 
enterprise will find ways to increase 
peacetime production and improve dis- 
tribution, and we know that railroads 
will be needed to carry both raw mate- 
rials and finished products. 


[] In the West and South, along our own 
lines, the war emergency has caused an 
amazing industrial growth. Many of these 
new industries will continue in operation 
after the war, and they will require good 
railroad transportation service. 
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(] We believe that the railroads’ handiing 
of their huge war load—in the face of 
serious manpower and equipment short- 
ages—has won respect and a new appre- 
ciation of the essential service railroads 
perform in peace as well as war. This 
public attitude should encourage fair 
dealing toward the railroads and equality 
of treatment with other forms of trans- 
portation, an important factor in railroad 
progress. 


THE WARTIME TRAFFIC PEAKS have produced 
increases in revenue for the railroads, yet 
even today 27 per cent of the total U. S. 
railroad mileage is still in receivership. 


Southern Pacific’s financial position has 
improved materially. We are attempting to 
reduce our debts, and have made progress. 
With the wartime additions to our plant— 
larger yards, more locomotives, more pass- 
ing tracks and sidings, and centralized traffic 
control—we will be a stronger railroad both 
physically and financially when peace comes, 
and so better able to keep step with the 
progress of the territory we serve. 


We believe Southern Pacific will be an 
important factor in the postwar prosperity 
and progress of the territory we serve by 
providing efficient and economical mass 
transportation, a first essential of industry, 
by turning purchasing power into trade 
channels through the large sums paid in 
wages to employes, and by heavy purchases 
of materials and supplies. 


A. T. MERCIER, President 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


Heapquarters: San Francisco 


One of America’s railroads— 
ALL united for Victory! 
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Since 1888 





INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION 


' 

The Hornblower & Weeks 
representative has no servic- 
ing routine to be applied to 
all accounts. 


Likewise, no representative 
of this firm has a cut and dried 
investment list for recom- 
mendation to all accounts re- 
questing suggestions. Our ef- 
forts are personalized—care- 
fully fitted to your particular 
requirements. 


Young people receiving leg- 
acies or gifts are invited to 
write in or visit us to discuss 
the investment media which 
best meet their problems of 
capital preservation, income 
and appreciation. Business 
men or family heads who must 
keep funds liquid or planned 
to meet certain maturities are 
invited to consult with us. 





The man or woman who 
has security holdings or funds 
available for investment is al- 
ways welcome for correspond- 
ence or talks which should re- 
solve his or her needs into a 
definite plan. Write for BRo- 
cHurRE HH-50 Today. | 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 WALL ST. * NEW YORK s, N. Y. 





Since 1888—Financial Service Personalized 
to Your Particular Requirements 


Offices in: New York; Boston; Chi- 
cago; Cleveland; Philadelphia; 
Detroit; Portland, Me.; Providence; 


Baltimore; Bangor 


























B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Peace Plans Essential; 
Gov. Dewey Sets Example 


MERICAN industry has magnifi- 
A cently mastered the problem of 
conversion to war production: 

1943 achievements were astounding. 

But wholly unsatisfactory progress 
is being made in formulating clear-cut 
plans to enable industry to convert to 
peacetime production. 

The whip-lash of public pressure 
must be brought to bear upon the Ad- 
ministration and upon Congress to act 
effectively if calamitous chaos is to be 
averted. 

Only purblind “reformers” want the 
Government to wrestle singlehandedly 
with the terrific task of providing ade- 
quate employment when peace comes. 
It means nothing to these airy dream- 
ers that, at best, our Federal debt will 
reach or exceed $250,000,000,000—a 
quarter-of-a-trillion dollars — before 
war ends. It means nothing to them 
that the interest on such a debt will 
alone exceed the total cost of peace- 
time government before the New Deal 
began its riotous spending orgy. 

Our national salvation lies in mak- 
ing it feasible for enterprise to pro- 
vide maximum employment. 

To accomplish this, Congress should 
make it possible for industry, for rail- 
roads, for business in general to set 
aside proper tax-exempt reserves to 
cope with looming inescapable post- 
war emergencies. 

Governor Dewey—who, incidentally, 
easily leads every poll on Republican 
Presidential favorites—exhibits genu- 
ine statesmanship by urging that the 
Empire State’s $140,000,000 surplus be 
“frozen” to meet after-the-war necessi- 
ties, notably expenditures on public 
works to furnish employment. 

The New Deal Administration is 
manifesting no such foresight. Nor has 
Congress thus far grappled with the 
impending economic situation. 

For one thing, our lawmakers should 
fix a definite date when the Govern- 
ment will cease to seize 95% of “ex- 
cess” profits. Whatever justification 
there may be for such seizure while 
Uncle Sam is the dominating customer, 


= 
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there can be no justification for per 
petuating such a levy when competition 
for business returns—unless Washing 
ton is determined to destroy the 
called “profit system” which buik 
America and which has proved 
throughout all history the most fruit 
ful. 

We are, supposedly, sacrificing the 
lives of our nearest and dearest to pre 
serve democracy, to overthrow totali- 
tarianism. 

Therefore, it is absolutely essential 
that we formulate plans and programs 
designed to insure preservation of ow 
free enterprise, to eliminate govern 
mental dictatorialness. 

Is it not significant that the father 
of the New Deal, Franklin D. Roose 
velt, has concluded that the time has 
come to discard it? An extremely astute 
politician, he senses that the American 
people have had a surfeit of it, that 
they have become insistent upon a re 
turn to real Americanism. 

High-handed, defiant labor union 
leaders are also discovering that sov- 
ereign American citizens resent bludg- 
eoning from any self-constituted dic 
tators. 

The recent improvement in the stock 
market is not illogical, as I see it, 
since I cannot regard Allied victories 
as bearish. 


EVERYTHING But THE JOKER 
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Use These Anecdotes from the PAST 
As a Guide to Your FUTURE 


HROUGH his years of association with men who have 

scaled the heights of human achievement, B. C. FORBES 
brings you hundreds of intimate anecdotes about men who had 
no more than you have to get ahead. 


Already in its second printing, “LITTLE BITS ABOUT 
BIG MEN” is helping thousands of business men make this 
their greatest year of achievement because . . . it proves that 
work is the catalyst which unites all other forces for getting 
things done. Price $2.50 






639 Messages to Stimulate 


Successful Thinking Today 


OR YEARS friends of B. C. FORBES have been urging that he 
edit a truly representative selection of the inspiring messages which 
have done so much to encourage the American way. 

Aided by the staff of FORBES MAGAZINE, he has compiled in one 
handsomely bound volume, “Thoughts on the Business of Life,” 639 of 
the greatest of these messages. 

Trooping across its pages are the wisdom, the philosophy, the inspira- 
tion of men who have left their imprint on our civilization. 

Here is the ideal book for a man in the Service. He will turn to it often 
for courage and cheer. ‘ 





Price $2 








Self-Helps 


HIS HANDY, self-cover, 
pocket-size volume, “SELF- 
HELPS” by B. C. FORBES 
supplies your men with just the 
tonic they need right now to 
spur production. Every line 
will brace them up—help them 
to “give” their best. 
Chapters: YOU . . . AMBITION 
.. COURAGE ... INITIATIVE 
... SUCCESS. ..PERSONALITY 
.. HONESTY ... HEALTH... 
ENTHUSIASM ... STICK! | 
Order a copy TODAY for every 
member of production “team” at 
these special quantity prices (U.S. 
only). 


1 to 10 copies........ 25c each 
ll to 50 copies bil. retary 23c each 
51 to 100 copies Pe Tey 2lc each 
101 to 250 copies. Pew 5 5 18¢ each 
251 to 500 copies........ 15¢ each 
501 or more copies....... 12¢ each 


Plain individual envelopes included 
FREE on orders of 10 or more. 
Return coupon AT ONCE. Your 
men CAN USE these inspiring 
messages NOW. 





1001 Thoughts on Life and Business 


VER 500 different subjects are covered in “FORBES EPI- 
GRAMS.” It is an encyclopedia of human nature written in 
B. C. FORBES’ impressive and vivid style. It is so thoroughly 
compiled and indexed that you can find at a glance one or more 
epigrams on practically every form of human aspiration. Price $2 














MAIL CONVENIENT ORDER FORM BELOW 


SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSHSHSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSRSEREHSSTEF STS SHESSESHSSSSSSSSeeeeee 


TL I MRR 
JANUARY 15, 1944 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 1-15 


Please send me the following books, in quantities indicated: 
..LITTLE BITS ABOUT BIG MEN ($2.50) ... FORBES EPIGRAMS ($2) 
.. THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE ($2) ...SELF-HELPS (25c) 


Enclosed is remittance of $.......... (On N. Y.C. orders, add 1% for sales tax.) 
PEE cut habeeea ted Kea hiA es eK re eapne eden eeetensinetnss cankebeawese coer 
I coiatigl eet awa catigndh 0400s) ves 04 d6eee cunddainaveudewsmeban 
Made ec aeh one e cemUbhadesia tenes Fs Ciba ss a vevick SUMS isccneave 
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FAIRPLAY ~@# 


B. C. FORBES ~*: 
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> LEAGUE 
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ay \* President 


League Meetings Endorsed 


Louis Guenther, who attended the 
League’s utility stockholders’ meeting, 
published the following in his Finan- 
cial World: 

“Under the auspices of the Investors 
Fairplay League, an earnest organiza- 
tion which is endeavoring to render 
constructive service for today’s forgot- 
ten men and women, the investors, a 
meeting was held to discuss what steps 
could be taken to save holders of util- 
ity common stocks from almost total 
loss of their investments. That this is 
the picture before them needs no fur- 
ther evidence than to look at the frac- 
tions at which some of their securities 
are selling, and compare them with 
what their underwriting bankers sold 
them for. 

“At this meeting it was voted that 
a resolution be passed endorsing pro- 
posals for the suspension of the death 
sentence and of the evaluation proceed- 
ings for the Federal Power Commis- 
sion until one year after the war. 

“It would be of more importance if 
stockholders took some dynamic action 
now, else they face the danger that by 
the time that favorable action on the 
resolutions is seen there may be noth- 
ing much worthwhile saving. 


“Steps should be considered by 
which some of the proposals now be- 
fore the SEC for the dissolution of 
some of the holding companies, in 
which the companies themselves are 
collaborating under duress, can be le- 
gally estopped until a court of equity 
can decide if these ‘integration’ pro- 
ceedings are fair and just. 

“That could be done by stockhold- 
ers, or perhaps by the Investors Fair- 
play League through injunction pro- 
ceedings in their behalf. Such dynamic 
action would bring to the League’s 
support thousands of additional utility 
common stockholders.” 





‘Significant Dinner’ 


Excerpt from “Washington Bank- 
trends”: “A significant dinner was 
held during the week, attended by Sen- 
ators and Representatives, and pre- 
sided over by B. C. Forbes. He has 
aided in the establishment of the In- 
vestors Fairplay League. Forbes frank- 
ly told the group that the League was 
to serve as a ‘pressure group, to pro- 
tect the small owner of stocks. He 
specified two objectives: Corrections 
of the SEC Act and elimination of 
double taxation.” 


Members’ Mail Bag 


Georce C. WALKER: “I have writ- 
ten to Senator C. Wayland Brooks my 
views on the taxing of dividends—a 
tax that should be eliminated because 
it was confiscatory—and that I consid- 
ered stockholders were entitled to what 
was left of a company’s earnings with- 
out having to pay a tax after the Gov- 
ernment had taken theirs. Senator 
Brooks submitted my letter to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee for attention. 
I am awaiting their action.” 


DanieL M. Watsu: “There is now 
pending before a committee of the 
House of Representatives the so-called 


‘Hobbs Bill.’ I understand this is de- 
signed to assist in preventing the 
threatened confiscation of the equity 
of stockholders in our bankrupt rail- 
roads. The pattern being pursued in 
the case of the railroads is the same 
as threatens all corporations, i.e., in- 
creased taxes, increased wages, no ad- 
vance in charges—until the corpora- 
tions are ruined. The Hobbs Bill is 
one very important step in the direc- 
tion of stopping this practice.” 


Guy L. Emerson: “I think you are 


doing good work along tax and other 
lines. 


. . . Unless there is a change in 
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the Act creating the SEC, I fear that 
when the miners and oil workers jp 
Western States come home from the 
war they will have to go on relief, for 
there may not be any jobs for them, 
. . . Surely enough members of Con. 
gress can be made to see the point to 
guarantee an amendment of the Act to 
meet the situation intelligently. 

“Representative Maurice J. Sullivan’ 
of Nevada has recently introduced in 
the House a bill to amend the Act to 
exempt oil and mining securities. | 
wish you would look into this bill and 
see if you can find it possible to sup. 
port it.” 


Joun B. Orruse: “There are many 
older people who have saved for years 
and have invested their savings, hop- 
ing to have enough when compelled to 
retire, or when women are left widows, 
that they will have enough to live on 
without asking for relief. When divi- 
dends are cut down, some of these 
older people have to go back to work. 
If taxes continue to choke corpora- 
tions, public investment will fall off 
and people will be inclined to hoard 


their money.” 


Percy H. WoopaL.: “The Investors 
Fairplay League seems to be a most 
timely’ and necessary organization. It 
would be a splendid thing if the inter- 
ests of the investors and consumers 
could be combined to bring some pres- 
sure on Congress that their interests 
might be better served. It might be 
possible to have some of the labor 
groups appreciate that they too pay 
in the end for some of their unreason- 
able demands.” 


DonaLp H. Myers: “In line with 
your suggestion, I have written to 
Doughton and George of the House 
and Senate respectively, and have also 
sent copies to both of my Senators as 
well as Representatives. Judging from 
your last bulletin, it would seem that 
your progress is stepping up. More 
and more power to you in all your 
efforts.” 


W. Rutcer J. PiLanten: “In re- 
sponse to your Membership Drive, | 
am enclosing a couple of new mem- 
bers. I shall try to give a little talk on 
your organization at a Lions’ Club 
luncheon.” 


[Good! } 





Address all communications to INvEsTORS 
Farmrptay Leacug, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET : New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1943 
(dn Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 

















ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers..................... $ 885,401,994 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully — 

CL eee Ch iis etd bw ter be ce bee bb eae 2,174,265,961 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies....................... 36,204,882 
State and Municipal Securities. .... 2.2... 2c. cece cee eeee 130,284,824 
a et ed cea ad sincelwe 6 47,038,098 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances................. 633,126,637 
Real Estate Loans and Securities................ 20sec cece 4,783,329 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances.............-------ee+> 4,471,464 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.................-0 eee eee eeee 5,625,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation............. 7,000,000 
ee eee thas ha esewed aes ate 36,649,081 
Demeee ten Teme Watts Trees... wc ce cece ccc eee 1,917,734 
MMs ae) Fal) Ge ait eens Sb be bes 0 de 1,050,345 

MR os issn de armen Abate ad Be dich Oo ae kD A $3 967,819,349 
LIABILITIES 
es i Re ll eae neato nnnts $3,733,649,246 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $409,714,667) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills.............. $8,209,196 

Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio........... 2,791,171 5,418,025 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income............ 1,402,585 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. .............. 12,695,897 

int. wis... bay b Jerab-cub bate be Vuk + be obea hee 3,100,000 
Te a, Aik wie. 6 Geartiy pe nln oyele, a tenia be «As $ 77,500,000 
SE ee OS Bee ere aa re ee 110,000,000 
I a is ne bin OO e ane ae 9 24,053,596 211,553,596 

ET tk: y poleebnis es cheb, cae ocd. whichis vs oh $3 ,967 ,819,349 


Figures of foreign branches are included as of December 23, 1943, except those 
for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 


$572,456,453 of United States Government Obligations and $5,398,354 of other 
assets are deposited to secure $539,525,139 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Chairman of the Board Vice-Chairman of the Board President 


Gordon S. Rentschler W. Randolph Burgess Wm. Gage Brady, Jr. 
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THIS IS THE ROAD TO 
STOCK MARKET SUCCESS 


By the Author of 
“SEVEN PILLARS OF STOCK MARKET SUCCESS” 


An invaluable study forthe newcomer and an up- 
to-minute “review course’’ for the seasoned trader 


This important volume presents through sound 
reasoning, the basic elements essential for 
profitable trading. Itlays down workable rules 
derived from years of market study and ex- 
perience. It prepares a foundation upon which 
you can build sound market knowledge. 


Sent on 15 days’ free approval. 
Purchase price refunded upon request. 


— TYPICAL CHAPTER HEADINGS — 
e@ GAMBLUNG vs: 1 NVESTING—SPECULATING 
e@ “TRADING SHORT” AND “STOP-LOSSES” 
e“BASE CHARTS” e “VOLUME” e “SUCCESS” RULES 
@ HOW TO TRADE PROFITABLY IN WHEAT 
@ HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN THE MARKET 
eeececeeeeeeeeeseeeseeeeeees 
SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. 
ost M. Lat peer Bivd., Chicago 7, lll. 
la check or money order for 
$3. 00,for “ THIS 1S THE ROAD TO STOCK MARKET 
SUCCESS.” If, after 15 days, | do not believe your 
book is of sufficient importance to me, | will return 
it for refund. 


























Name@ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesecceceses 
Addretscccccccccccccccccccccceccccccescceecs 
City. ccccccccccccccccccccccces State..ccceseee 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 112 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 15, 1943, 
for the fourth quarter of the year 
1943, equal to 2% of its par value, 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on 
January 15, 1944, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on De- 
cember 30, 1943. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 














COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 69, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 59, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 48, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1944, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1944. 
DALE PARKER 
Secretary 





January 6, 1944 

















Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 














Stock Market Outlook 


By GLENN G. MUNN 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


THIs YEAR should witness the follow- 
ing: Germany will be defeated—prob- 
ably in the first half. Cutbacks in war 
production will increase. Partial re- 
conversion will occur, and full conver- 
sion in some industries after Germany 
is defeated. A moderate decline in ag- 
gregate industrial production, national 
income, total wage payments and pre- 
tax profits is anticipated, but further 
additions to accumulated savings. 
Recognition of the advantages of the 
“carryback” provisions of the tax laws 
will grow. It will be seen that these 
provisions, in effect, place earnings for 
tax purposes on a three-year moving 
average basis instead of an arbitrary 
annual basis. Problems of reconversion 
will prove to have been exaggerated. 
Contract termination legislation will be 


fair to contractors and sub-contractors, 
The tight labor situation will ease pro- 
gressively; in fact, later this year there 
may be some temporary unemploy- 
ment. 

Opportunities for buyers of equities 
will develop, most likely in non-leader 
stocks, chosen in relation to new de- 
mands and new products evolved dur- 
ing the past two-three years. These will 
be found among companies dedicated 
to re-equipment of industry and homes, 
including building equipment itself. 

Market is likely to exercise restraint 
prior to Germany’s defeat, and perhaps 
immediately thereafter. Under peace 
conditions, or in anticipation thereof, 
stocks may be expected to sell at a 
higher multiple of earnings than in 
past three and one-half years. 


Congratulations 


D. W. Figgis has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Can Co., suc- 
ceeding M. J. Sullivan, who becomes 
chairman. C. H. Black has been elected 
executive vice-president. 

Ralph T. Reed, formerly executive 
vice-president, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Express Co. 
Frederick P. Small, president since 
1923, becomes chairman: of the ex- 
ecutive committee and Howard A. 
Smith becomes executive vice-presi- 
dent. Robert L. Clarkson continues as 
chairman of the board of directors. 
(See page 10.) 

H. C. F. Mockridge, of Toronto, 
has been elected a director of the In- 
ternational Nickel Co. of Canada. 


Neal Nyland has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion direc- 
tor of Nash Motors. 

Charles M. Lemperly has been 
elected vice-president and sales direc- 
tor of the Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Charles P. Hammond _has been ap- 
pointed director of the advertising and 
promotion department of the National 
Broadcasting Co. 

William M. Hickey, George L. Burr 
and Thomas N. McCarter, Jr., have 
been elected directors of the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey. 

Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising and 
publicity fer Radio Corporation of 
America. 
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Investment Pointers 


What's Ahead for Rails? 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


all parts of the country, many in- 

yestors are worried about their 
holdings of railroad securities. As 
readers are aware, I have made very 
few recommendations of railroad se- 
curities in the last two years, in the 
belief that better opportunities existed 
dsewhere, with fewer uncertainties. 
Barly in 1938 and 1940 recommenda- 
tions were made of low-priced specu- 
lative railroad bonds, which have since 
appreciated handsomely. 

Recent years have witnessed many 
railroad reorganizations. Certain other 
railroads were saved from bankruptcy 
by the up-turn of traffic following the 
outbreak of war. In the post-war pe- 
tiod, the railroads will again be faced 
with competition from automobiles 
and airplanes; wage rates will likely 
remain high, but taxes should be lower. 
It is impossible to estimate how much 
trafic will decline. However, if, as 
seems likely, a great reconstruction 
period occurs throughout the world, 
the railroads should do a satisfactory 
business. 

uring the present bull market 
many railroad stocks have done very 
little. It may well be that some time 
during 1944 the outlook for rails will 
clear up. I will watch for any indica- 
tions of a bull market in them. 


EARNINGS HIGH, BUT— 


Of course, the securities of railroads 
which have been drastically reorgan- 
ied are in a different category and 
should receive individual considera- 
tion. 

Railway gross earnings in 1943 
were the largest in history. The net 
operating income, however, was lower 
than in 1942, and it is likely that for 
1944 the figure will be even less, due 
to higher taxes, higher wages and 
higher costs of all kinds. 

In 1942 solvent railroads reduced 
their funded debt by $324,000,000, or 
2%%. During 1943 it is estimated 
that a funded-debt reduction of be- 
tween $500,000,000 and $600,000,000 
occurred. The debt-reduction program 

not impaired the current asset po- 
sition to any great extent. In fact sev- 


Jat ens from letters received from 
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eral roads have shown improvement 
even though reduction of debt has been 
actively pursued. 

In this connection, however, it 
should be borne in mind that railroad 
equipment has been rapidly wearing 
out. When the war is over, the rail- 
roads will have to spend many millions 
for new equipment. Unfortunately, 
present tax laws, etc., do not permit 
the railroads to lay aside special funds 
for this purpose, so that current large 
earnings are somewhat misleading. 


INADEQUATE RESERVES 


Railway managements are empha- 
sizing that their current “prosperity” 
is more apparent than real because 
their surplus earnings are potently ac- 
counted for by extremely drastic cur- 
tailment of normal upkeep expendi- 
tures due to the rationing of essential 


equipment and other materials. Yet the 
Government refuses to permit railroads 
to set aside adequate untaxed reserves 
to meet inevitable abnormal purchases 
when peace comes, 

There are possibilities of an impor- 
tant change for the better in railroad 
stocks. If it should occur, some issues 
would present attractive opportunities 
for appreciation. My present policy is 
to stand on the sidelines and await 
further developments. 

To the list of stocks recommended 
add Columbia Broadcasting A. This 
company operates the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and manufactures Co- 
lumbia phonograph records. Its gross 
business has increased substantially. In 
1942 gross revenue was $44,000,000; 
earnings, $2.40 a share. Earnings in 
1943 are expected to exceed this figure. 
Dividend is $1.80, the yield 7% at its 
present price, around $26. The com- 
pany is in excellent financial shape, 
the management highly capable. The 
post-war period should witness con- 
tinued growth. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








accuracy. 











What Will Stocks Earn 
in 1944? 


---in the first post-war 
year (1946)? 


VALUE LINE earnings estimates on 
200 leading stocks are available now. Though custom- 
arily the earliest to be published, Value Line earnings 
estimates have in the past been unsurpassed for average 


The impersonal Value Line Ratings, projected on the 
basis of 1944 and 1946 earnings estimates, reveal under- 
valuation and overvaluation in individual stocks at a 
glance through evidence you can judge for yourself. 


Special trial offer—send $5 for the next four weekly 
editions of the Value Line Investment Survey, includ- 
ing the 1944 and post-war (1946) earnings estimates. 
Since the $5 trial offer rate is well below the $85 annual 
rate, this offer must be restricted to those who have 
not had a one month subscription this year. 


For the next four weekly editions of the Value Line 
Investment Survey send $5 now to 


THE VALUE LINE 


Investment Survey 
347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Published and Copyrighted by 
ARNOLD BERNHARD 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


THINK that with the energy, the 
faith and determination which this 
war has proved that free men of all 
nations possess, we can take the future, 
which isn’t very clear, and carve out 
anything that human imagination can 
think of, provided it is worth carving 
out and is a benefit to the human fam- 
ily, and, also, provided we are willing 
to work for it. 
—CHARLEs F. KETTERING. 


Without labor there is no rest, nor 
without fighting can the victory be 
won. —Tuomas A KEmpPis. 


The acquiring of culture is the de- 
veloping of an avid hunger for knowl- 
edge and beauty. 

—Jersse LEE BENNETT. 


Men have various subjects in which 
they may excel, or at least would be 
thought to excel, and though they love 
to hear justice done to them where 
they know they excel, yet they are most 
and best flattered upon those points 
where they wish to excel and yet are 
doubtful whether they do or not. 

—Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 


One cool judgment is worth a thou- 
sand hasty councils. The thing to do 
is to supply light and not heat. 

« —Wooprow Witson. 


The sunrise has never failed us yet. 
—CELIA THAXTER. 


If we lack spiritual guidance for our 
immediate problems and set our feet 
in consequence upon obscure ways, our 
children shall wander for long years 
in a moral wilderness. 

—FRANKLIN D. RooseEvELt. 


Most of the luxuries and many of 
the so-called comforts of life are not 
only not indispensable, but positive 
hindrances to the elevation of man- 
kind. —THOREAU. 


An idea that is not dangerous is un- 
worthy of being called an idea at all. 
—ELBert Hussarb. 


There is no substitute for accurate 
knowledge. Know yourself, know your 
business, know your men. 

—Rear ApM. RANDALL JACcoBs. 


The glory of the nation rests in the 
character of her men. And character 
comes from boyhood. Thus every boy 
is a challenge to his elders. It is for 
them that we must win the war—it is 
for them that we must make a just and 
lasting peace. For the world of to- 
morrow, about which all of us are 
dreaming and planning, will be carried 
forward by the boys of today. 

—HERBERT Hoover. 


Thought constitutes the greatness of 
man. —PAscAL. 


A great man is one who has not lost 
the child’s heart. —MENCIUvs. 


Too many of us, when we accom- 
plish what we set out to do, exclaim, 
“See what I have done!” instead of 
saying, “See where I have been led.” 

—Henry Foro. 


Satisfy your want and wish power 
by overcoming your can’t and won’t 
power with can and will power. 

—W.s. J. H. Boetcxker. 


If the United States and Great Brit- 
ain show themselves Christlike in the 
next two years of victory, relief and 
rehabilitation, they will set the pattern 
of world co-operation for decades to 
come. If they fail now, our children 
will be crucified. 

—Rawpu W. Socxman, D.D. 





A TEXT 


He only is my rock and my 

salvation; He is my defense; 

I shall not be moved. 
—PsaLm 62:6. 


Sent in by J. W. Felmlee, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 















Tyranny, like hell, is not easily cop. 
quered! Yet we have this consolatioy 
within us, that the harder the conflig 
the more glorious the triumph. Whg 
we obtain too cheap, we esteem to 
lightly. . . . It would be strange, jp. 
deed, if so celestial an article as free. 
dom should not be highly rated, 

—Tuomas Pane 


















































I would rather live in a country with 
newspapers and without a government 
than in a country with a government 
but without newspapers. 

—THoMaAS JEFFERSON, 


Youth is the season of hope, enter. 
prise and energy, to a nation as wel 
as an individual. —W.R. WiLuiams 


In war, no news is either as good 
or as bad as it seems to be when you 
first hear it. 

—MarsHat Douctas Hat, 


He that gives good advice builds 
with one hand; he that gives good 
counsel and example builds with both; 
but he that gives good admonition ani 
bad example builds with one hand ani 
pulls down with the other. 

—Rosert Bacon 


Self-assurance, if it does not degen 
erate into mere vanity, makes us ip 
teresting to our associates, helpful to 
the world, and happy within ourselves. 

—PRINTOPICS 


In multitude of counsel lies wisdom, 
but only in individual activity lies suc 
cess. —TIori0. 


Everyone has his superstitions. One 
of mine has always been when I start 
ed to go anywhere, or to do anything, 
never to turn back or to stop until the 
thing intended was accomplished. 

—U_ysses S. Grant. 


Decision is a sharp knife that cul 
clean and straight; indecision, a dul 
one that hacks and tears and leave 
ragged edges behind it. 

—Gorpon GRAHAM 


It has been wisely pointed out thal 
a man’s age can be measured by tht 
degree of pain he feels as he comes it 
contact with a new idea. 
—THE AMBASSADOR 
* 


In response to many requests from reader 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared het 
have been published in book form. Price # 
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This Pipe Line’s an Acrobat 


These days an army travels on its gas tanks. That’s why it’s so 
important for mechanized forces to have portable pipe lines with 
flexible joints...pipe lines that can do acrobatics. 

Ordinarily, you know, pipe lines are buried in the ground and 
are so rigid that going through rugged terrain requires a lot of 
real engineering. 

But there’s no time for that on beachheads and at the front. Pipe 
lines have to be laid fast...and they can’t fail, even if they’re strung 
across rivers, ravines, or deep gullies. They must yield to the force 
of concussion, yet never leak. 

Right there is where Victaulic Couplings equipped with United 
States Rubber Gaskets come in. They’re easily applied. They permit 
a high degree of leeway in the laying of the pipe lines. 

In the invasion of Africa, for example, pipe lines with Victaulic 
Couplings made it possible for our mechanized forces to be sure of 
an adequate supply of oil and gasoline while advancing fast and far 
across rough ground. 

As our armies progress, these rubber elbows in the steel arms that 
carry essential fuel will play an increasingly important part. 


GASKETS IN VICTAULIC COUPLINGS molded by United 
States Rubber are at work in many coal and metal 
mines far below the earth’s surface and on hun- 
dreds of ships on the high seas. The gaskets resist 
a wide range of temperature changes, and can be 
used with safety on, above, or below the ground. 


THE UNITED STATES RUBBER GASKETS in Victaulic 
Couplings made of synthetic rubber are imper- 
vious to the destructive action of high octane fuels. 
They can be used for pipe lines that convey oil, 
water, air, sludge! 


THE FLEXIBLE SEAL of the flexible joint. Victaulic 
Couplings provide flexibility in pipe lines made of 
long lengths of rigid metal pipe. The flexible seal 
is formed by these gaskets, molded from synthetic 
rubber. 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS 
network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E. W. T. Carl Van 
Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical 
significance, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center - New York 20, N. Y 
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